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“ —_ AND WE CAN SHARE 
THE SAME LUGGAGE 


“OPPORTUNITY FOR SHOWING OFF” 


|Vicar’s Commemoration, 


Day protest 


Very November there is a great deal 

of talk about the sacrifice which was 
80 willingly made by our men, But in 
truth, Very few deliberately gave their lives. 
“RY Were sacrificed to the devil for the 
Ings which lead to war—lust, power, 


@ Wealth and pride.” 


This statement by the Rev. A. J. Buckiey 
*f St. Paul’s, Greenwich, has won support 
fom many of his parishoners including an 


} *X-Metropolitan police-constable. 


Mr. Buckley described Commemoration 


| Day services in his church magazine as 


offs opportunity for many people to show 


While most churches were making a 
Teat ceremony of Remembrance Sunday, 
“r. Buckley announced that “no attempt 

Attract a large congregation would ve 
Made” at St. Paul's. 


“We shall pray for the peace of the 


_ World,” he said in the parish magazine, 


“but there will be no special parade of 
Sur youth organisations, carrying banners 
and flags, or the singing of the National 

nthem, 


Until recently we always thought that 
Sacrifice was not entirely in vain, for 


om 
the 


». yw IMagined that the death of so many 
| tang 


cent people had taught us that war 
ttled pings that it leaves the world im- 
thi Surably poorer not merely in material 
the&s, but in love and leadership, and that 
tc Agony it leaves continues for genera- 
“Sns to come, but we doubt now whether 
ave learnt that lesson, for war is now 
nj Progress, and at any moment all nations 
agent be engaged in slaughtering each 


« : 

dra V® are convinced that the sincere 
mocks of 50 regular worshippers is of 
of gt More value than the mere presence 
hay. © times that number who feel that they 
att No need of forgiveness, particularly 
ba he Service of Holy Communion, when we 
Mee ke of the Body of Christ and His 
sth.” 


Poster Paraders wanted to-morrow 


POSTER parade in support of the 
a ational Peace Council’s Kingsway 
Nic Meeting will leave the Peace Pledge 
Ho, 28 — headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
19. 95° 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1., at 
To}} a.m. tomorrow, Saturday. On the 
wy ine Saturday, at the same time, there 
the be a poster parade protesting against 
en arming of Germany. 
ly -wanted. 


Volunteers are 


hy 


KINGSWAY HALL, 


(Former Editor of Picture Post) 


(Editor, New Statesman) 
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Both Labour and Tory Conferences will be at Scarborough next year 


Kingsley Martin 
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| 22 MPs CALL FOR 
BIG FOUR TALKS 


R. JAMES HUDSON, Quaker 

and pacifist, is among the 22 

MPs who have tabled two motions 
calling for a new approach to Russia 
and new steps to bring the Korea 
fighting to.an end. : 


One motion proposed that “this House, 
while appreciating that the Government 
have found the Russian proposals for a 
conference of the four Great Powers un- 
aczeptable, urges the Government, together 
with the Governments of the United States 
and France, to take the initiative in putting 
forward alternative proposals as the basis 
; of such a conference.” 

The same signatories also moved “that 
this House urges the Government to in 
struct its representatives on the United 
Nations Interim Commission to seek imme- 
diate agreement on the line beyond which 


the United Nations forces will not. advance | 


(in Korea), with a view to bringing the 
fighting to an end as quickly as possible.” 


|MP’s QUESTION ON PPU’s 
CD LEAFLET 


A question abouf the Peace Pledge Union 
pamphlet on Civil Defence was put on the 
order paper for the House of Commons last 
week by Mr. H. Nicholls (Con. Peter- 
borough). 


The question is: 


“To ask the Home Secretary what 
steps he is taking to prevent an organi- 
sation named the Peace Pledge Union 
from hindering recruitment for Civil 
Defence and undermining the morale of 
those who have already been recruited in 


pamphlet -entitled. “ Civil Defence: What 
you should do now.” 


100,000 copies of the pamphlet, written 
by the distinguished scientist and _broad- 
easter, Dr. Alex Comfort, the text of which 
appeared on the front page of Peace News, 
Sept. 22, have been distributed from PPU 
headquarters. 


Interviewed by the Press, Sybil Morri- 
son said for the PPU, “In our view it is 
the Government who is dishonest in making 
preparation for a war which no-one wants 
and which could be avoided. We consider 
it dishonest to deceive people into believing 
that there is any defence for the ordinary 
civilian against atomic and bacteriological 
warfare.” 
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LDS KEY TO 


ATOMIC AGREEMENT 


Scientist’s outspoken opinion 


RITISH civilisation would probably be destroyed in the event of an 


Dr. Fremlin, who helped to build the 
atom-splitting cyclotron, said it was fre- 
quently stated that an all-out atomic war 
would wipe life off the planet; but in his 
opinion, if the world’s rulers set out to do 
this systematically, putting the whole of 
their effort into it, it would take 25,600 
years. 

But he added: “The centres of civili- 
sation in this country are limited, small 
in number and extremely complicated. It 
would not be impossible to destroy half 
or two-thirds of the population of these 
centres. Four or five atom bombs would 
destroy most of Birmingham’s popu- 
lation.” 

If atomic attacks were made simul- 
taneously on several centres in Britain, it 
was difficult to see how any civil defence 
organisation could do anything about it. 
It would mean the complete disorganisation 
of the country and Britain as a separate 
thinking race could disappear altogether. 


Atom’s constructive aspect 


Of the attempts to control atom power 
plants and bomb manufacture, Dr. Frem- 
lin said it seemed to him that Russia had 
made _a big step towards compromise and 
the Americans had made none. 

“Tf once agreement on the use of atomic 
energy could be reached it would become 
clear that atomic energy had come in the 
nick of time to save the world from greater 
difficulties than it has ever faced in the 
past,” he said, referring to the rapidly in- 
creasing populations of the Far Eastern 
countries where atomic power made world 
industrialisation without coal resources 
possible. In the reaching of such agree- 
ment the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment was a key one. 


“The main danger of atomic war occurs 
in this country; the need for peace in this 
land is of a different order of magnitude 
than for any other country of the world. 
There is a great need for action in this 
country to reduce the risk of war” con- 
cluded Dr. Fremlin. 


The Conference was attended by some 60 
delegates, and Dr. A. D. Belden and Vera 


| Brittain, Chairman of the Peace Pledge 


Union, were among the speakers. Mes- 
sages of apology were received from Mr. 
S. O. Davies, MP, and Birmingham MPs 
who were unable to attend. 


Use UN agencies for peace 


“Poverty is the root of war,” was Vera 
Brittain’s theme. Speaking of Germany 
she said it had been her experience that 
obliteration bombing had created thousands 
of problems for the Control Commission: 
every bombed house, every bombed school 
was a separate problem: 


The only spirit of war she found was in 
the camps for displaced persons, where con- 
ditions were so appalling that the inhabi- 
tants felt that any change must be for the 


the war spirit grew. 


After discussing the difficulty the 
Government was having in obtaining re- 
cruits, Vera Brittain said that the only way 
for the Labour Party to resolve its dilemma 
was to get behind an international welfare 
organisation. 


She referred to the work of the United 
Nations and stressed its constructive as- 
pects, urging everyone to support those 
specialised agencies which were working 


WORLD 
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towards peace. 


“Do not let us 


regard the United 
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atomic war, while only the edges of American and Russian territory 

would be “scorched,” said Dr. J. H. Fremlin, senior lecturer in physics 

at Birmingham University, addressing the Birmingham Peace Council 
Conference at Friends House, Birmingham, last Saturday. 


Nations as an organisation for promoting 
a war policy,” she said, “let vacifists help 
to build up the constructive side of the 
United Nations.” 


Pax Christi plan 


Dr. A. D. Belden elaborated his “ Pax 
Christi” plan, under the title: “The possi- 
bility of securing peace through the 
Churches.” This was no academic discus- 
sion,” he said, “ our own lives and the lives 
of millions of others depend on the main- 
tenance of peace.” ‘ 


The Pax Christi plan sought to white 
the Christian Church in: all countries 
against the killing of Christians in each 
others’ countries, 


In the past the Church had left matters 
in the hands of Governments; the time 
had come when it should tell its members 
that to murder each other was to commit 


the blasphemy of breaking the Body of 
Christ. 


“Two men could save the world this 
morning,” he said, “the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Patriarch of Moscow ”; 
Christians throughout the world, which 
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included vast numbers behind the “iron 
curtain,” should form a league for preserv- 
ing peace. It only needed the leaders of 
various denominations to set the ball roll- 
ing and the rest would follow. 


The Chairman, Mr. G. Doughty, was at 
pains to make clear at the beginning of 
the proceedings, that the conference was 
organised by the Birmingham Peace Coun- 
cil, which was affiliated to the National 
Peace Council and was not in any way con- 
nected with the Sheffield, now Warsaw 
Peace Congress. 


A civilised country 


AWN attempt was made in Costa Rica 

recently to give a 21-gun salute to the 
President, Don Otilio Ulate. The U.S.- 
trained artillery-men handling the anti- 
quated cannon could coax out only six shots 
for the occasion. 


The Budget of Costa Rica for 1950 pro- 
vides $1 million for all defence and police 
expenditures, $33 million for education and 
$12 million for public works. 
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COALS TO 
NEWCASTLE 


E are constanly told that a 

major cause of wars is 
poverty. One would think, therefcre, 
that one of the first duties of pacifists 
was to know something about econo- 
mics. But they don’t. 


Collectively we are as ignorant of our 
economic system, and where it is leading 
us, as any other equally intelligent set of 
people. 

This is anomalous. For economics is es- 
sential to sociology, and a pacifist without 
firm soriological principles is unworthy of 
his white feather. 


One would think, however, that the most 
sociologically indifferent Briton would be 
stung into inquisitiveness by a piece of 
news which burst upon us last Tuesday. 
That was the announcement by the Minister 
‘of Fuel that Britain is to import coal. 


* 


So we moyrn the passing of a classic 
phrase. “Coals to Newcastle” descends 
trom proverb to commercial fact. We mark 
the turning of a page in history which most 
people expected to stay open tor ever. As 
Jately ‘as last year politicians told us 
Britain’s economy depends on her coal. 


And now we haven't enough coal. We 
have, of course, been dependent on other 
imports for two centuries, but somehow the 
shortage of this basie raw material gives 
our dependence a new appearance of help- 
lessness. j 


It confronts us with two alternatives: 
subordination to the interests of an econo- 
mically stronger power; or the creation of 
a co-operative international economy in a 
peaceful world, sufficiently flexible to allow 
the free development of national cultures 
and chosen ways of life. 


What can the ordinary citizen do to- 
wards the realisation of his choice between 
the two? 


We have now entered the age of politics. 
Sociologists between the wars had already 
marked “the end of Economic Man.” Poli- 
tical Man has replaced him. Power is pass- 
ing from the industrialist and the financier 
to the politician, who is rapidly assuming 
contro] over those former dictators. 

Men are no longer mere economic units, 
their lives subject to the play of competing 
material interests between acquisitive 
individuals or groups. All Parties are 
agreed that commerce was made for man, 
not man for commerce, and that poverty is 
out of date. 


This is an advance, but not automatically 
mto a safer sphere. Man is no longer to 
be the helpless sport of economic forces, but 
he may be just as much subject to rival 
ideas. The last war was an ideological 
war, so is the present cold war, 


¥ 


Political power has ids own peculiar 
danger. The politician, as such, has an 
essentially short-term outlook. He wants 
to win the next Election. Thus most of our 
inter-Party squabbles are superficial and 
jrrelevant to real issues; they relate mainly 
to promises to maintain the present 
standard of living. 

But who believes it can be maintained? 
It had a roten foundation; it was built 
up on the sweated labour of primary pro- 
ducing countries who are now revolting 
against their age-long poverty. Yet how 
many Parliamentary candidates dare tell 
their constituents that in the interests of 
social] justice and world peace, Britain mu-t 
prepare for a much simpler and less 
urbanised way of life? 


Nevertheless, it is a potential advance. 
For unlike economics politics is a vehicle of 
morality. 

It is in fact goverened by what are essen- 
tially ethical principles. We have moved 
out of the 19th century, when, hy wide- 
spread agreement, accepted ethical prin- 
ciples: were subordinated to economic 
hecessity. . 

The ruling controversy is no longer— 
“How can man make money out of man oer 
but—‘‘ What is the right social relation- 
ship between men ?” 

How then can political controversy be 
raised from vote-catching opportunism to 
the consideration of those wider sociologi- 
eal issues of economic balance and mutual 
aid on which the future peace of the world 
depends ? ‘ = 

Only by the responsible citizen’s greater 
awareness of the world in which he lives. 

Then what are our study groups talking 
about these days? Where is our Pacifist 

Bociology ? 


Commentary 


N his Commentary last week Roy 


Sherwood quoted from a speech 
of Hector McNeil at the Scottish TUC 
Peace Conference at Glasgow an ad- 
mirable phrase to the effect that any 
British Government lending itself to 
aggressive intentions, let alone ag- 
gressive acts, would be immediately 
“torn from office by a sound and 
healthy British people.” 

Roy Sherwood then suggested a reserva- 
tion which might be made by Mr. MeNeil 
in the privacy of his own room: “ Provided 
that the public were still in a mental con- 
dition to recognise every act that lends it- 
self to aggressive intentions . . .” , 

I take up this point again this week with- 
out apology for it seems to me to be one of 
considerable importance just now. Just 
how sound and healthy are we and how 
reliable is our “ mental condition ?” 

It is a fairly generally accepted fact that 
the British people as a whole is remark- 
ably mature politically compared with some 
other nations. This, however, does not 
mean we can assume that our judgments 
will be wise without our taking any trouble 
in forming them. If it is true that we are 
politically mature, then we have to accept 
the responsibilities that go without such 
maturity. Are we doing that in our rela- 
tions with other countries ? 


A double-edged opinion 


N a recent speech in New York Bertrand 
Russell cited a number of possible acts 
on the part of Russia which he would re- 
gard as “acts of aggression’? which would 
justify the immediate use of the atom bomb. 
But he did not apparently, suggest that 
there might be comparable actions taken by 
the Western powers which would appear 
aggressive to Russia. 

Now if A commits_a certain act and it is 
agreed that it is a crime, and if B commits 
a similar act, it may be an_ over- 
simplification to say that B’s act is also 
criminal; but that this is a_ possibility 
should surely at least be considered ? 

At this moment, when liberal opinion in 
the USA is suffering a setback and while 
progressive political thought there is 


Are pacifists foolish visionaries, 


A CALCULATED RISK? 


Y and large, here are two im- 
portant approaches. by which 


people come to the pacifist position. 

One, primarily religious, starts from the 
personal conviction that it is wrong deli- 
berately to take human life. It claims that 
there are laws of conduct no less inflexible 
than the law of gravity; that love is the 
only force in the long run which works; 
that lasting peace can only be founded on 
the realisation that men are brothers. 

The other approach begins from a_ con- 
clusion that war is irrational and un- 
successful, failing to come to grips with 
basic issues, and creating multiplied prob- 
lems for each difficulty it eliminates. 

Difficulties begin when pacifists try to 
formulate these beliefs in terms of a prac- 
tical] policy. Unilateral disarmament, and 
the idea of disarming aggressor nations by 
a programme of goodwill, sound no less im- 
plausible to men steeped in the idea of 
security through armed forces, than would 
the advice that a man suffering from fear 
of high places cure himself by stepping 
from a tenth storey window. 

But with the shaking-up the hydrogen 
bomb has given to old concepts, perhaps 
some re-thinking of the comparable risks 
of both policies would do some good, 


THE COMPARABLE RISKS 


Stated broadly, the case for strong mili- 
tary defences is that such preparedness 
will— 

(a) avert war by making victory appear 

too costly to the enemy; 

(b) assure victory if war should come. 


Risk 1: It may not avert war 


Today power is concentrated in two 
enormous States, each almost psychopathi- 
cally jealous and fearful of each other. 

Arms races in the past have led to war, 
ond there seems no reason why they should 
not in the future. 

A nation whose nerves have been 
rasped by years of tension and suspicion, 
more and more convinced that war is 
inevitable, will finally in desperation seize 
yhat looks like the best opportunity to 
end the strain by attacking first. 

This is made more probable today by the 
nature of modern weapons, which present 
the illusion of winning a war by one swift 
blow. 

And as the horrified, but acquiescent 
scientists produce more and more of the 
paraphernalia of push-button war, the logic 
of the preventive war becomes more 
plausible. If the enemy has the ability 
and perhaps intent to destroy you at ten 
o’clock, what is more reasonable than to 
destroy him at nine ? 


Risk 2: It may not win 


One of the arguments for the preventive 
war is that USA would be more vulnerable 
to atomic attack, with its concentrated in- 
dustries and population. 

Moreover, America’s allies in Europe, 
torn by politica) divisions and _ terribly 
weakened by the last war, could be over- 
run by the Red Army long before USA 


By Christabel McLean 


threatened by the irresponsible behaviour of 
General MacArthur and by the strong 
Republican opposition, it is essential that 
the United Kingdom should take a firm 
stand and show clearly to the world that it 
does not condone aggression or “ imperia- 
list” intentions on the part of any great 
power—East or West. 


Just what Russia fears 


N a copy of Barron's (an American busi- 
ness and financial weekly) the case for 
Pax Americana is being argued with con- 
siderable eloquence. Here is a typical pas- 

sage from its issue Aug. 28, 1950: 

“ Whether we call this enterprise (U.S. 
Empire) making the world safe for demo- 
cracy, or saving our own necks, or the 
maintenance of an American Empire 
within whose sheltering arms freedom can 
germinate, is perhaps beside the point. 
The point is that never before in history 
has a great nation had a fairer oppor- 
tunity to exert power on the side of 
justice.” 

It is possible that the opinions of Barrons 
do not carry much weight. We know they 
do not even represent the whole of Wall 
Street. But how many British people even 
know that such opinions are being ex- 
pressed ?. And how would they react to this 
idea of themselves and all other nations 
being ruled “for their own good” by a 
mighty and predominant American Empire? 

As for the Russians, who know still less 
about the comparative importance of U.S. 
newspaper opinion, is not this an expres- 
sion of that very American imperialism 
which they say they fear and suspect ? 

_ These considerations only serve to empha- 
sise the need for a clearly defined and inde- 
pendent British attitude at the meetings of 
the UN, ‘ 


A healthy uneasiness 


Jt is perhaps an encouraging indication of 
the ‘‘health ” of British public opinion 
that the Government's action in handling the 
World Peace Congress at Sheffield has been 
so widely and robustly criticised both in the 
Press and in Parliament. 
Setting aside for the moment the ques- 


or are they realists taking 


Abridged from two articles in the New 

Zealend Christian Pacifist by Alfred 

Hassler of the American Fellowship of 
fteconciliation. 


could bring effective help, which would 
make subsequent invasion, first of Europe 
then of Russia, unbelieveably difficult. 


Risk 3: Even if we win, we lose 


_ Suppose war has come, and by the pro- 
lific use of atom and perhaps germ bombs 
the enemy has been forced to surrender. 

The U.S, would then face the same prob- 
lems of hunger, devastation and resentment 
as existed after the last war, but multi- 
plied a thousand times. They would have 
to police half the world for an indefinite 
future. Themselves immeasurably poorer, 
they would face the necessity of economic 
rehabilitation of every other nation on the 
face fo the earth; in addition to these 
‘normal ” after-effects of war, they would 
have to deal with the incalculable results 


of radiation and artificially contrived 
disease. 
To believe that any rudiments of 


democracy could survive in such condi- 

tions is folly. 

Universal conscription of men and 
women, and complete, centralised economic 
controls, would be inevitable. To counter 
any possible opposition, a_ totalitarian 
government, with standard thought-police, 
would be indispensable. Freedom would be 
nothing but a word. ° 

_The hope that the hydrogen, atomic and 
biological weapons will not be used in a 
future war is not worth considering . 

All-out war becomes a matter of national 
survival, and men who did not hesitate at 
saturation—and fire-bombing of whole 
cities are unlikely to recoil in horror from 
the use of germs or split atoms. 


DISARMAMENT FOR PEACE 


Pacifists are at least as concerned about 
freedom, and the dignity of the individual, 
as non-pacifists. But they maintain that 
the time has come when the continuance 
of the war system will mean the sacrifice 
of all human values, and that the only way 
of preserving them is a programme of 
revolutionary goodwill, disarmament, and 
non-violent resistance to evil when evil must 
be_ resisted. 

The risks in such a programme may be 
summed up.in two principal arguments: 


Risk 1: It would be interpreted 
as weakness 


If USA were to disarm, the argument 
runs, Russia would interpret it as sur- 
render and immediately overrun Europe and 
Asia, Pacifists admit this might happen, 
particularly if the policy consisted of dis- 
onmggmient and nothing else. But it would 
not, 

_Accompanying the announcement of 
disarmament would be an offer by the 
richest of all nations to put the money 
and effort used in war into an attempt 
to raise the standard of living all over 
the world, 


; | 
tion whether or not it was in the interests” 
of Britain and of the promotion of honest 
international relations to. prevent the Con- 
gress from taking place in this country 
public opinion has clearly shown deep dis- 
approval of the methods used to sabotage 
the Sheffield meetings. - 

Without attempting to trace the earlier 
sequence of letters, delays and evasive | 
replies, the fact that delegates abroad were 
issued visas by representatives of the same % 
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approval of its citizens. Like the Naz® i Gnced our 
belore them, the Soviet Government mail @hada's x 
tains an incessant barrage of propagand fou Sually 
justifying all its aggressive moves ® ake we ti 
pointing to the ‘“‘enmity” of the caph mo We' zo 
talistic West and particularly the heavily Ore it ac 
armed U.S. i ayed the 
With America disarmed and exhibiting’ to su} 
genuine concern for political and economl¢ And thi 
well-being everywhere, Communism would and Wash 
have to change its tactics or lose the mir ate of civ 


lions of adherents which look to it for JU% 
tice and peace. This, say the pacifists, § 


the kind of offensive that democracy show DAI 
begin. q 
Risk 2: Suppose Russia didn’t | THE Ds 
react that WaY {1} },..‘ers’ ! 
Suppose the Russians went boldly ahead; Sent a let 
overran Europe and invaded or assume Sympath 
control of America. : in the I 
There is that risk; though the physica! Sent a st 
and psythological difficulties of invadile | yfxPressi 
and controlling a country like the U.»- | giect of J 


make the prospect unlikely. 
But even if these things did happe®™ 
the world and its cities would still m4 
standing. The air would not be poison t 
with radiation; pestilences wou nm 
have been Jet loose on mankind. f 
Even overrun, the U.S. and the ide® a 
democracy would have won the Mm it 
allegiance of the rest of the world, and 
is still true that no army can conquer 
idea whose time has come. - 
There would be casualties in such a oan 
paign, surely. Thousands perhaps wou 
suffer, but they would still be only 4 *oy 
traction of the casualties of atomic we 
And when the struggle had been ben 
would have been won for good, and ie 
peace would have become a _ reali 
Measured against such a goal, 


seems not too great. 
ee 


Talking about Economics— | 


A BOUT thirty years ago I was On 
>” staff of a certain daily newsPaPi, 
which was in serious financial straits 
a habit of mine). wi 
Its doom was pronounced. But it. 
saved largely because thousands 07 
readers—mostly, working-class 
small wages—made it a point © 
buy at least two copies every day. 
They did that because they belie 
paper ee essential to the spread © st 
propaganda. it 
The paper, now Gh was ee 2d.. =a 
put them back two a week. imple 
Two PN’s only cost 6d. It seems 4 ay of 
way of increasing circulation. ot think 
course, it all depends on whether ¥ ad of 


ved the. 


fu 


this paper is essential to the spre é 
your propaganda. THE EDITOR, de 
Contributions since Nov. 10: £48 
Total for 1950: £2,174 108. 90; ai, t0 
Please make cheques, pie them 4 
Peace News Ltd., and acare News: 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, * c 
8 Blackstock Road, N.4- et 
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Pacifist monthly banned 
from US mails | 


WORLD NEWS| 
AND VIEWS 


} 
‘he interests ! 


in of honest | 
nt the co IS z 
is coun 
vedech dis- ¢ ha °4.) HE American pacifist monthl Alternative has appeared since April COMMUNIST 
to sabotage ow we got into it : . : Y 20 oaaetelts address vein ox 8274 Church Stxect 

; fegcee has <a its el Statinne Newevork City o8e" — MacArthur 
the earlier ember-October issue banned from pi Lapin s , 
nd evasive CANADA QUESTIONS the mails, according to an announce- “Dodging conscription > ete SEACARTHUR Sorc am : 
ibroad wert KOREA ACTION ment by Albert Goldman, New York The banned issue contained an admoni-| man attack on the UN Commandering ” 
+ admission Be R. Edis Fairbairn Postmaster, received in a letter to ae po THE enetaae Sy whom Colonel | Chief * sheer propaganda at its very worst! 
is a soxry Z the editors. obb calls a draft dodger,” saying: following the form of all Communist pro- 


ven Pravd 
iaterial for 


his has _all Unusual candour about the situation presen- eas : treedom for anyone—not for the South] 5 
meantime ted to Canadians and all others caught in _This is the first instance of the ban- Koreans, not for the North Koreans, and | Press. 
en—admir me sticky web of United States blunder- ning of a bablica ene Wr pelea or not for you. Owing to'delays in the reset leq 
Communis' BS and braggings: anti-war reasons since Wor ar Il. “ May - ss ; ; Ps 
Is” would \ On To Canadians, though not to Americans, The policy of the magazine has been to most Perea cod eee ie us pietincrr rapeieiaatne rt etl 
it thus .@ *s awa wiseacres will also explain what advocate conscientious objection to national tainly makes more sense than falling for | Sept. 30, 1951. Somewhere in the neigh- 
ment mignt Incredible piece of strategic mismanage- | service, The editors are pacifists who be- the souped-up propaganda being passed | bourhood of 200,000 refugees are still 
lost. ment the Korean campaign was. ‘They can | jieve in non-violence and attempt to promote _out to justify preparation for World War | registered wi he IR : obs 
- for better J Make a pretty good case. h f h Suge: Justify prepara : \ gistered with the IRO as unsettled, but 
for 1 “wr Ay S&C : k the methods of peaceful change as deve lil. Probably the single thing holding | when the Organisation comes to an end it 
has been ai en Mike Pearson was in Tokyo on loped especially by Gandhi in India even if up World War ill right now is that the | is expected that there will only be 60,000 
refore, Mr: S way home from Ceylon last January, | jt means defying the laws of the country generals and politicians, both in Wash- | who will not be resettled. For the most 
tisans 9! pmmerican military experts spent quite a bit | when they conflict with principle. ington and Moscow, know that they can- | part refugees'in Asia, certainly those in 
eace move- a ime expounding to him, with the aid of ay ee ee not count on the support of the people of | Korea and China do not come under IRO, 
ieve wars laps, how useless Korea was for the strate- the world, not the people of Europe or | but the United Nations are now discussing 
b is to ve | Sle purposes of either side, and what folly Asia and not the people of the United | the question of resettlement or the care 
iet Uniom J ' would be to try to defend it. ’ States. of refugees in Korea 
fov. 18). 7 There was nothing secret in this Ameri- ¥ 0 ae h Britain ae ; 
an opinion; Dean Acheson, the Secretary . .. Opposition to war may seem hope- ritain is building at least 32 ships for 
of State, had just given it a similar expo- less today, but wer is pubmoded and ee American firms while U.S. shipyards are 
mes, Nov. | ‘tion in a public speech. That was why - ae. ek ee! people kno it.” Don t. be hig Bere empty. Some of the reasons are lower 
asured but # Americans had pulled all their soldiers out “Socialist Call,” America’s Labour | into Just one more war. is you Hon British- costs, uncertainty over domestic 
nt not to orea some time before and solemnly | bi-weekly, contains an article which re- et oan that oan eed sea to solve} shipping legislation, and the practice of 
) the Rus: | Warned the South Korean Government that] veals much of the reason for the U.S. their problems peacetuly, have the courage | getting blocked sterling out of Britain by 
ssionaae Was on its own. attitude to international affairs at the | to live by your convictions. spending it on freighters and tankers 
g to find | “Then, having carefully prepared for in- | present time. j : 3 The C itt f th ieterta 
sponsél tion, the US suddenly decided on action Herman Singer, in an. article which he Be > Int © oni ee of the War Resisters’ | 
; ag ren ommitted itself to an enter-| calls “ Militarism’s End Product,” says: nternational, German Section, meeting at 
een going pri » Ite hau ente ate : Oci s Aachen, had a lively discussion on their 
ver, there \se which, from the purely military point |“ rP\HE possibility that the war in Korea 2 ealationsh} : Ussionige 
. Of y ard ; fie | elationship with Communist inspired or- 
r Forel in eee regarded in Ottawa as foolhardy 3 Bata be liquidated prone a ed! qualified approva ganisations recently. It was agreed to 
ispices # . é of fright into some economic sectors 0 e avoid co-operation with such organisati 
t |... After one of these explanations, a : 4 : 2 = pebertldets tafe) eh 
igreemen® | : , nation. To allay such fears before they be but to show the sam oodwill = 
that the foc asked: If that’s the way Canada | come too widespread there was forthcoming for Truman 5 speech standing and Trigndahie ee ee 
of state” TF com, why didn’t we say so? Why did we | from Washington the assurance that, what- Commenting on President Truman's | Communists and fellow-travellers as would 
hed poll tahe out within 24 hours wh pious hur- | ever the outcome of the Korean conflict, the | recent address to the United Nations, the | be extended to any other individual. «There 
4 ee cualified approve Ne Aap ee armament economy was here to stay. American Socialist Party says: was no reason why individual groups of the 
——Siey'd started. PP eT dame tae Stated clearly that there was no | «PINE call for universal disarmament and | WRI shouldno¢eseeoners tego iQs ium 
mM a : a awal : of further 
ot Question: Support them verbally, but] orders, and that steadfast planning for a the transfer of arms expenditure to | certain specific aims. German reac ee 
physically, you mean? 1 ar coy 1 b human welfare, made by President ‘Truman : 
BAnswer: Come now, we're supporting diva Pee arms programme would not be | i, his address to the United Nations, must ah alse discusieu ope reports from groups 
a » we u rting | diverted. 3 Aer aoe “| showed that the Hanover, Hamburg and 
jism physically, too, but we’re going to be| “There was an implicit indication that, aes Abeee He ener necibe dla ae Stuttgart groups are the most entiven 
nsibie about it and not lose our heads. even if Stalin should undertake his last, and | POS@!S_ Eat bane we 2 ie The K 
the of A cial circles add that these dim views | most fantastic manoeuvre—the adoption of irom ches pesident s pes’ SA to recog thre nino nde veontoma here 
‘thout i € whole Kore sh “he % 3 - eee: Ys . ee ais ie! Ta e ent... i a . Ss economy. is 
Se ee cen Show . maven t influ- | a programme of Gandhian non-violence— | jic¢ the permanence of conflict between the| is the conclusion of the 11-nation com- 
he Nazi Coa ot thinking at all’ in determining | America would not be hoodwinked, but | 20 ana totalitarian nations which makes it co 
ont na eRe ieee a Pa ye : would maintain at least a semi-war footing.” | 31) the more Seat ihe chitin BF cachiGon + Nena 4 ky the UN Food and 
ans ires & ee beet Sone x 
te by fore we tind out after anyyeiven ‘war just When is a nation “ prepared ” ? hee disarmament, to non-military orl foad sitationin tthe hohe of cea 
he cap low we got into it. is time we know be- ; f Se ne Te ; developments. It reports that unless the 
vily’ | ‘ore it actually starts. The Americans The same note is sounded in a cartoon The United States must match its si ion iat “ wi 
hes Played the fool. But “once they started we | Showing Stalin’s grinning face with the | words by actions to demonstrate our will cteeelda f pes _ Wisely” the world 
xhibitiné } "8d to support them.” words “U.S, Inflation” written across his | to abandon the military method: may face foodsshortakes .denr a 
economic And this is how, backstage in Ottawa | mouth and ‘captioned, “This Laugh’s On | 1. By support for the president’s proposal | Unemployment. 
ne would and Washington, the lives of men and the Us” as well as in Norman Thomas's notes. for universal disarmament including all W. J. Brown, broadcasting on “The 
the mil- fate of civilisations are gambled away. “\f negotiations require equality in an types of weapons, under adequate inter- English Habit of Tolerance,” in the BBC’s 
for jug : aime ee a Nounan Thomas, “ war : ee superyisions a Ste ate ra Eastern See ee ou 27, a 
-ifistsy will come first (before peace). No mili- | 2- By advocating establishment of an inter- ere is no land in the world in whic 
¥ should | DANISH WAR RESISTERS’ tary men in history ever admitted, or in- national police force to replace reliance | tolerance—personal, religious, political and 
KOREA PROTEST deed logically could admit, that his side 2 al forces which are essentially Beata ai pe ay prized or more 
, : . ad enough military preparation. independent. widely practised than in England. For 
t HE Danish section ane War Resis-| “In emergencies which the people recog- 3. By defeating proposals of American | centuries, we have extended the right of 
tat way - has ters’ International (Aldrig mere Krig) nies It may ibe possible .,.to go in for total pulitazists for uni vere Sines asylum to the. oppressed of other lands. 
. : y ’ mobilisation an eep liberty. It can’t be action in the Pacific, particularly in Indo- W , roan . 
y aheag Sent a letter to Pandit Nehru expressing | done indefinitely in a cold war. China; for preventive war; and for nese” Heat epi 
assu Sympathy with his work for mediation “To keep us excited enough to stand permanent conscription or universal opened in the university town of Bonn 
sical Sern the Korea conflict; : the taxes, crises will be invented or military training. ’ which is also the s 2 f the Fed i 
Bp ying Nt a statement to the Soviet Embassy magnified. Militarism will be extolled. | 4. By withdrawal of United States forces G eas: ae 7 oft he ae 
inva , €xpressing the section’s views on the sub- In disgust people may become too care- from non-United States territory as eT eMent 
whe ct of es + - : ee or too much inclined to appeasement.” mpd as international forces can re- The United Nations’ Political Committee 
D, “nt a letter to the United Nations through owever the most damning piece of evi- | _ Place them. : ‘ has decided to establish a committee of 
hap pe | atyeve Lie regretting that the Mao-Tse- | dence comes in the report that Claude Put-|5- By putting the Point Four idea into| Peru, the Phillippines and Sweden, to help 
pol ed nine bay Feaments which has been recog- | nam, President of the’ National Association Bctigh qbrough er enel planning, at pe ev of Greek children evacua- 
not S y the Danish Government, is not|of Manufacturers, and_ Otto Seyforth, with adequate American financing far} ted to Communist countries during the 
uld ; : ected i fhe oie Nations. Eieeiens of geet Chamber of Com- B DRLHEE ee eae 34 million.” | Greek Civil War. 
‘dea 0 : yo is letter was also sent to the | merce, both of them members of the top etter an we feare Forfeiting Ge iti i 
id oral « ~anish delegates in the United Nations; | level President’s Advisory Committee on Thus the leader in the Socialist Call. e Chen popes. aH 
» mora Sent { : ae E Germans went to China in 1933 after 
and it is 4 resolution to the Danish Government Mobilisation Policy, openly stated at a meet- |} Norman Thomas, former Socialist candidate the! Nazis c t They h 
quer th. Ing them to work in the United Na- | ing of that body that a preventive war was | for the Presidency, commenting on the ie eget beat 
Ons for the recognition of the Mao-Tse- | essential because business could not sus- | President’s speech in the same issue said: now returned’ to Germany as displaces 
a calls _ “Ung Government. ; tain the uncertainty of continued mobilisa-| ‘‘ What the President said and the way pene 
would ae —-WRI News Service tion. hepa Pe a te short of my aay ppt A national scandal is blowing up in 
" ; — ‘ = : a es, but it was muc etter than America over the lack of winter clothing f 
Ky war: / RAs Naw’s embarassing question bourne we had penser peal: #1 the troops a Kare Hundfedasae baked of 
won, 2 a very considerable extent, his} frozen feet are reported, many of which 
lasting 7 . : it : speech embodied the thing for which socia- | h t i o sick- i i 
ait Bia? Senay aa Mgr Ke ue nave ie Bes comer oe qa ite to | lists have steadily worked, that is, a flea eran Ot attheinn slecnite bags Leman 
he mis 0, Burma, from whic . Martin refuse to kill, at the risk o eir lives, | for universal and enforceable disarmament | conviction of war corre d i a 
england writes home to the USA an ae a ad he oe cai ees. Bren ne a strengthened UN and a transfer of | General j MacArthiir's ines one nea 
cle which appears in “Fellowship,” more trouble an Ma Naw. put him | the world’s resources to a co-operative h i 
—_— wh ppea DP, ; foe : pi war | has blundered badly and been misled by 
% out-of-the-way outpost, but a crose- off, saying I would think it over. against want, remature reports of vict in (Ki 
Toads of the : “When I went back to America a year| “For the fi i ell Pre ag ae 
the world, where must be faced 2 y' or the first time as leader of his 
6s—— v - d ren later, I took with me the problem Ma Naw j country he put a great emphasi th It has been announced from the US 
a v. “iad ogee that are asked in New had brought, hoping to find the answer. In desirability Fe ‘ foolpnsee , inigeeiall End that licensing controls on the export of 
wspaper “ md London, Paris and Tokio. churches, schools and homes I put the ques- enforceable disarmament. He linked it up sulpha drugs, penicillin and strepto- 
te (it’s MA NAw, young and full of zeal, be- tion. Se a lively discussion in a Sun- | forthrightly to a successful ‘war against} mycin are to be imposed for all coun- ‘ 
ginning his‘ work as a_ village day schoo the cand th charming wife said: | want.’ He stated correctly the conditions tries except Canada, for “security 
it wae tain her in the wild Yunnan border moun: Tell: them to obey Jesus, even if they do | of successful disarmament. It must in- reasons.” 
of its try; came to ask a question I have been 8% their heads chopped off. clude all kinds of weapons; the plan rust be . 
ple on Yen ne to answer ever since. It was in the And shall I tell them also,” I asked,} based on unanimous agreement; the plan Western Germany will be allowed to pra- 
nour t “ar 1938, ‘that American Christians too will thus|{ must be foolproof, based on safeguards | duce, an unlimited quantity of steel by per- 
* Sai a, : obey Jesus when their chief orders them out | which will secure the compliance of all | Mission of the Western Allies, provided she 
d he: ‘In a village near my own, the F ’ és Dp 
ved le list f 6 3 vd N to other villagers ? nations.” exports it for Atlantic Pact defences, Reu- 
of their y tell a bthe ully to ie Ww alk the “*Oh, that’s different,’ she replied, as the|’ But, Norman Thomas added: “I wish, ter reports. High Commissioners are to 
7 Road an ey ae ready A Th b € eager light went out of her face. It was|that the President's speech had had a| examine the plan. At the moment, Ger- 
, so if Ber eercent: one Se snemick. do °lcat_that she thought that Jesus would | greater effect. It lacked specific appeal, an | ™Any’s. output is limited to’ 11,000,000RSoRS 
;mple wet to them that hat ia. Merncries ail rather have heads rol] for his sake in Yun-| immediate proposal for action, directed to | Per year. 
tail ae Eood.” But it a ee holed erie tient bear rtipeae eb phan in panel ¥ Heap as well as the heads of all man- 
hink W, becau ; F t o Burma after the war and| kind. In consequence his auditors seemed -4 
u of kin eople of See abel wrmioke pene devastation that had _ been| like men ‘hearing their one hope with an 
1 vg wrought in that country, when men lost | empty wonder. |RENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 
win Cho f they refuse to go the chief their heads, not for obeying Jesus, but for| ‘Yet the ho as stated Th 
TOF, 4 hem » P off their heads. What shall I tell running afout of the armies and bandit | thing we AWE ibane seve in Bonini ith BUPPORT OR SANCTION Aa 
L78. Ans gangs who raided and plund i itari i i y i , 
 Anxi ' 4 f nd plundered through | Soviet totalitarians is a desire to go on liv- This pledge, signed by each member, Is 
ble to Must they wy. oo a iggaaa Hh esi vee the at Marta England felt that a mute} ing without fear. This requires a trans- the Hie the Peace Predee Union. Send 
Cee te Were ta that very sent’ Sous’ JSP "the Wena Palo te a eee | Sent SOMES out af te realm of meders ||» YOUR ede 
x ar, e wa rist, | war. : i 
News tare had walked his road for many and to send men with the faith of Christ entameasld ia pA den dbs ae P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
ae “Serg x eh an heeor fever a kill oh speak and vote at the great council of | strengthened UN. Presklent Truman _ has || Dilek Sheppard House, Endsleigh St, WCI 
: ; side 0 ewr valleys. € nations. given us a lead which we must follow.” 
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\JACLEAN’S MAGAZINE is a Canadian 
publication of a popular type aimed at 
the business and protessional classes. Blair 
Taser writes a weekly political section with 
S0me pretension to authority, since it is 
labelied “Backstage at Ottawa.” 

na recent issue Mr. Fraser erupted with 


This issue, which contained a discussion 
of disarmament and a plea for resistance 
to national service, was banned under a 
postal regulation dealing with “ advocating 
or urging treason, insurrection or forcible 
resistance to any law of the United States,” 
Mr. Goldman’s letter said. 


“Maybe Colonel Cobb (of the New York 
City Selective Service) thinks he can ter- 
rorise you into joining the bloodiest war in 
history and can still claim that it is ‘a free 
man’s defence of peace and freedom.’ But 
the chances are that you know better. You 
probably realise that this war won’t win 


paganda, which 


truth in reverse.” 


invariably presents the 
MacArthur did not in- 
dicate, nor did the American public know, 
that the magazine is not Communist, nor 
that the same sort of criticism had been 
directed toward the Commander by staunch 
conservatives abroad, comments Worldover 


ee 
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HOME NEWS | 
AND VIEWS | 


_LIBRARY’S BAN 
SHOWED WAR 
MENTALITY 


AT a tea-table conference arranged by 
4% Truro Peace Group at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Truro, recently, about 50 
representatives of Peace Groups from St. 
Ives heard a vigorous address from Miss 
Minnie Pallister, the veteran Socialist and 
member of the National Council of the 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Miss Pallister began with a reference to 
the intense feeling aroused in Redruth be- 
cause a Christian minister had preached 
Christianity from the pulpit. If the Church 
had done its duty there would have been 
no need of a pacifist movement. 

The banning of “Peace News” from 
Truro City Library was another sign that 
today people regarded war as normal and 
peace as abnormal. It was their duty to 
change this, so that war, with all its disloca- 
tion of life. its hatreds, horrors and crimes, 
would be the abnormal, and the things of 
peace would be respected everywhere. 

Miss Pallister said she became a paci- 
fist in 1914, because she trusted her lead- 
ers in the old ILP, Keir Hardie, Arthur 
Ponsonby, Clifford Allen and Ramsey 
MacDonald. 

Now, after two world wars to crush Ger- 
man militarism, and amid preparations for 
a third which seemed likely to include the 
rebuilding of that very militarism, she was 
more than ever convinced that it was the 
opponents of war who had the truth in 1914, 

Pacifists were not simply “ appeasers,” 
but, for example, were resisting Hitler and 
rescuing his victims long before the popular 
Press admitted the existence of concentra- 
tion camps. We were told that there were 
things: which were worse than war, but im- 
mediately war broke out, all the things 
worse than war happened as well. 


LABOUR PARTY NEEDS MORE 
PACIFISTS 


The present political situaticn was diffi- 
cult for pacifists who were socialists. Some- 
times support for the Labour Party seemed 
a policy of despair, but Miss Pallister 
thought the I.L.P. had been mistaken in 
withdrawing from the Labcur Party. If 
they had remained inside the larger move- 
ment and continued their work as leaven 
within it, the Labour Party might not have 
drifted so far from the international social- 
ism of its pioneers, 

Asked what would have happened in 
Korea without intervention by the United 
Nations, Miss Pallister agreed that by now 
the North would probably dominate the 
South, but at least those now dead would 
then be still alive, and with life was hope—~ 
hope of rebuilding, hope even of changing 
governments. 


—By arrangement with the West 
Briton. 
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Christmas Presents ? 


Why not send a. three months’ trial of 


PEACE NEWS 


A special Christmas Card, inscribed 
with your name and message, will be 
sent with our CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
(Dec. 15th), and a further twelve 
issues, all for 3s. 3d. only, post free. 
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Send names, addresses, greetings and 
remittance to. The Subscription [Pept. 
Peace News Ltd. 
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Every reader is asked to help 
with our 
Christmas Peace Campaign 


Send the Special CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of PN with the attractive 
Christmas Card “Father Christmas 
Selling Peace News” to your local 
ministers and clergy, councillors, 
youth workers and all your friends. 


Peace News, Cards and large enve- 
lopes all for 48. a doz. only, post free 


RESENT PEACE NEWS PRESENT PEACE 


(Peace News and news-wrappers only 2s. doz.) 


Order now, and ask your group and 
friends to help. 


PEACE NEWS, LTD., 
8, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
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At the London Tribunal 
for Conscientious Objectors 


Peace News asked a young pacifist to attend the London Local Tribunal for 
Conscientious Objectors last week and to write her views on what took place. 
She writes: 


IGHT young men came up before the London Local Tribunal in an 
hour and a half at Fulham on Friday, Nov. 17. Of these three were 
Plymouth Brethren, two were Jehovah’s Witnesses, and the others were 
a Seventh Day Adventist, a member of the Friends Ambulance Unit and a 
pacifist on humanitarian and political grounds. 


Their convictions carry them to various 
levels of objection; thus the Plymouth 
Brethren are willing to undertake non- 
combatant duties, while the member of the 
FAU did not feel able to take any part in 
a war effort, but wished to make some con- 
tribution to the society in which he lived, 
in particular through relief work. 

The main impression that one gets is that 
while these young men are palpably abso- 
lutely sincere in their convictions, they are 


MOTHER OF 2 COs ON 


The responsibilities of 


a pacifist parent 


MARS. Cora Southgate, speaking at a 
z: recent meeting of the Hampstead 
Peace Pledge Union Group on “ Peace- 
making in Education and the Parents’ 
Responsibilities,” said she was glad she had 
been asked to speak on a subject which in- 
dicated the parents‘ responsibilities in child 
education, for so many people imagine that 
school-teachers have a greater part to play 
than the parents. Yet the child is a reflec- 
tion of his early home life, and this must 
be fused with his environment at school. 


Here own three children, now grown up, 
had become pacifists; two boys being con- 
scientious objectors. 


The parents have sole responsibility for 
the first five years, during which the child’s 
future outlook is decided. The mother must 
give him confidence so that he can face con- 
troversy in the more harsh surroundings of 
school. Mrs. Southgate stressed the impor- 
tance of the pacifist parent choosing the 
right school lest there should be too great a 
clash with home life. 


The mother must be able to set the 
child’s mind at rest when he is worried 
that others seem not to share the beliefs 
with which he has grown up: She must 
always be ready to listen to his ideas, and 
to enter into his imagination, not talking 
down to him lest he feel that he is not 
being understood and helped. 


If the parents can understand the child, 
they can give him confidence and help him 
to maintain his own ideas while remaining 
tolerant of others’ opinions. 


Difficulties of adolescence 


Mrs. Southgate spoke also of the diffi- 
culties of adolescence. The child enters 
into a shell to sort out the ideas and beliefs 
to which he will hold in adulthood, and 
parents must be prepared to wait for him 
to ask for help. it is very unwise to probe 
and question at such a time. 


The mother must be able to stand aside 
with the knowledge that her child is 
suffering very deeply from his inner con- 
flict, and she must approach his problems 
with humility. If she is dogmatic and 
her statements are proved false, the 
child will lose confidence, but if she is 
frank and unbigoted she will gain his 
co-operation, 


If the child goes through school, feeling 
that there is an anchorage at home where 
he will find sympathy and imaginative 
understanding and where a sense of toler- 
ance and responsibility has been gained, the 
parents will have prepared the ground in 
which the plant of pacifism can grow. 


Mrs. Southgate illustrated her talk with 
some amusing and encouraging examples 
from the lives of her own three children, 
and the meeting ended with a discussion in 
which it was agreed that beliefs, religous 
or otherwise, should not be forced onto a 
child, but that he should be allowed to deve- 
lop his own individuality in an environment 
conducive to clear thinking and right 
conduct. 


TWO NEW PPU LEAFLETS 


HERE are two new Peace Pledge Union 
~ leaflets: “It Ig Finished; an appeal to 
Christians,” a Peace News leading article 
by the editor, Bernard Boothroyd, and 
“Civil Defence,” which quotes. several 
Prime Ministers’ view that the only defence 
against bombing is counter-bombing, but 
ealls for confidence, courage and charity on 
the part of the Government to allay the 
fears of the Eastern world. 


Bernard Boothroyd points out that war 
is chosen as the easy way out, rather than 
the exacting way of Christ. It is the indi- 
vidual, he says, who must be the peace- 
maker, “but not until each of us has en- 
dured his private and personal calvary can 
he transform himself from pacifist to peace- 
maker, from theorist to practitioner.” 

Both these leaflets are obtainable from 
the PPU, Dick Sheppard House, 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


not capable of expressing their reasons for 
refusing active military service in terms 
that will satisfy the Tribunal. 


They must convince the Tribunal that 
they have examined the arguments on the 
other side. The contention of a witness for 
one of the applicants that no-one can accept 
both sides of a question and retain his con- 
victions was tacitly aecepted, but in the 
words of one of the members of the Tri- 
bunal: “ Everyone has a right to come here 
as a conscientious objector, but you must 


justify and substantiate your claim to 
exemption on the grounds of conscience.” 
Every applicant was asked in effect: 


“ Have you put your point of view to some- 
one whom you knew was not in agreement 
with your views?” And the answer in near- 
ly every case was unsatisfactory. 


To base conviction on “I believe ...” or 
“The Bible says...” is insufficient. What 
the Tribunal wants is an intellectual argu- 
ment to back an expression of faith. 
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“Tt all depends on... 


This may be an impossible requirement; 
somebody has described it as “ analysing 
the Holy Ghost ’"—but if that is necessary 
something more than the mere quoting of 
texts must be submitted. In any case the 
Tribunal favour a Joadian reply to text 
quoting: it all depends on the interpreta- 
tion. 


Those who conscientiously object to serv- 


‘ing in the armed forces in this country, 


are entitled to serve in an alternative 
capacity provided that they can satisfy a 
Tribunal that their objection is indeed 
conscientious. 


It is to the interest of the pacifist 
movement as a whole to see that the 
young men who are put through this 
rather nerve racking process at the age 
of 18 are sufficiently well instructed to 
pass the test, since they are to some ex- 
tent the public ambassadors of the 
movement. 


To this end they should be faced with all 
the questions that are likely to be asked by 
the ‘'ribunal, or indeed by any non-pacifist 
member of the community, and encouraged 
to work out answers that will satisfy the 
questioner who does not share their convic- 
tion, that they are at least sincere in their 
minority opinion. 


~ LABOUR AND 
CONSCRIPTION 


No Conscription Council has published 
_two new leaflets, ‘Labour and Con- 
scription,” and “ Conscription and Liberty.” 


The latter is a speech made by Fenner 
Brockway, MP, in the debate of the Second 
Reading of the National Service Bill on 
Sept. 15. In it he gave his reascns for vot- 
ing against the Bill, though he was not a 
paclbaey “TI ceased to be a pacifist in 1936 
ecause of my experfences in the Spanish 
Civil War.” 


Mr. Brockway discusses conscription in 
terms of liberty and finds that conscription 
is a violation of liberty, but his real sym- 
pathy is for the man who has his strength 
broken by continual imprisonment. 


“Qabour and Conscription” shows the 
changed and changing attitude of the 
Labour Party towards conscription with a 
series of quotations from John Strachey, 
Emanuel Shinwell, and a letter from the 
Labour Party to the No Conscription 
Council, 


It shows that the Labour Party regards 
epnscription as an unpleasant but neces- 
sary and temporary expedient, but that its 
actions in office do not bear out this atti- 
ude. 


It calls upon those “ who have no wish 
to see Great Britain committed to conscrip- 
tion as a permanent institution,” to see 
that “responsible ministers shall be 
quickened in their desire to bring compul- 
sory military service to an end by an or- 
ganised and claimant demand that it shall 
be abolished.” 


Copies of these leaflets can be obtained 
from: No Conscription Council, 1st Floor, 
King’s Cross Mission Building, Crestfield 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


100 HELP PN 


The Surrey Area Peace Pledge Union 
Group held an At Home at Friends Meet- 
ing House, Croydon, on Saturday, Oct. 28 
which was attended by 100 people, who 
spent a delightful evening. 


Financial result, with donations and sales 
from Bring and Buy and Vegetable and 
Flower stalls, realised a profit of over £32, 
£30 of which has been allocated to the funds 
of PPU Headquarters and Peace News. 


COLOUR BAR IN BRITAIN 


“It will not last,” says 
West Indian 


ATTENTION was focussed on the colour 

problem at a public meeting organised 
by the Tunbridge Wells branch of the Fel 
lowship of Reconciliation at Harringtons 
Cafe, Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, Nov. 19: 


The speaker was Mr. Samson U. Morris, 
a bearded West Indian who is hon. secretary 
of the League of Coloured Peoples, wh? 
said the colour bar was practised maim 
in countries that were ruled by imperialistic 
interests—countries governed by Great 
Britain, Belgium and Holland. 


Where bar does not exist 


In the Scandinavian and Iron Curtain 
countries there was no colour problem. 
Nor was there in Brazil and the other 
South American countries. 

Reviewing the way in which the colour — 
bar operated in various countries, MI 
Morris said: “In Britain 
practised very very ruthlessly.” 

The colour problem started when black 


slaves were brought to the Western 
world, ‘“ But,” he added, “it is artificial 
and it will not last. We can cure 


through the Church and State.” 

He thought a great campaign staged by 
Christian churches throughout the world 
would go a long way although it had lost 
a lot of influence because it was afraid t0 
speak-out on these matters. 


How the vote can help 


The voter could help by seeing that only 
men who could help to break the colour bar 
were elected to Parliament. People cou® 
do a lot to help in their ordinary everydaY 
life. “Every student you see here is We 
representative of the people to whom he 
goes back,” said Mr. Morris. They woul 
influence the people at home according to 
the treatment and welcome they receive? 
from the ordinary English person. 


But perhaps the best cure would be the 
realisation of their interdependence. 


“You cannot live without us just as We 
cannot live without you,” he declared. “ * 
that is realised there will be no colovt 
question.” 


QUAKERS AND SCIENCE 


PROFESSOR KATHLEEN LONSDALE, 
the distinguished physicist, address 
the Society of Friends at Oxford on Sunday 
night on “ Quakerism’s appeal to the scie™ 
tist.” 


Scientists, she said, were seekers aftet 
truth and as such must have an integrlY 
beyond reproach. They had to keep thel? 
minds free from prejudice, but were Té 
stricted by the five senses and the crudily 
of their apparatus. 


Scientists dealt with known or observed 


facts and ethics dealt with things as they 
ought to be; and to adopt a system i 


ethics one had to rely on axioms. “2E 
Quakerism is not just a system of ethics: 

| is a religion.” she said. “A man may kno 
all the facts and know what ought to bes 
but his religion is what drives him to m4 
things what they ought to be.” 
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May the Clerk of the Weather 
SAY NO to rain 
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All London readers and friends are 
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FOR PEACE 


Get the right heroes 
into the history books 


by E. PHILLIP EASTMAN 


Secretary to the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, established 
why the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 


While these groups accomplished a great 
deal between the two wars, the rising Axis 
powers were revising their textbooks in a 
different manner, 


Purging the German and Italian text- 
books of their militaristic nationalism was 
one of the primary tasks of Unesco at the 
close of the sacond World War. Since these 
same principles were a part of the nationa] 
religion of the third Axis power, Japanese 
textbooks also demanded careful revision 
at the end of the war. 


UNESCO’S present programme 


Some of the principles which are to 
govern the continuation of this work are 
quoted here from Unesco’s “ Handbook for 
the Improvement of Textbooks and Teach- 
ing Materials,” published in 1949: 


“ Although textbook analysis is usually 
confined to specific subjects, the improve- 
ment of textbooks should be promoted in 
every subject within the school curricu- 
lum. History and geography are of par- 
ticular importance; but the, books used 
in instruction in literature, the arts, the 
natural sciences and other subjects should 
also be taken into consideration. ,.. In no 
case can textbooks be viewed altogether 
separately from the general school pro- 
gramme. 


“During the past quarter of a century 
a pattern of textbook revision has 
emerged which is based not only upon 
accuracy of statement but upon adequacy 
for modern world conditions. The ana- 
lysis and improvement of textbooks in- 
volves the correction of inaccuracies, 
attention to the psychological overtones 
of expression used, and selection of topics 
of world importance. 


“To be effective, the programme of 
Unesco must extend from the individual 
teacher analysing textbooks used in his 
own locality to governments improving 
textbooks on an internatiana] basis.” 


Teaching religious history 


A very real problem arises, however, 
with the teaching of religious history as it 
plays its part in world history. 

The Egyptian Bulletin for October, 1950, 
publishes a report criticising the attitude 
toward Islam found in most European text- 
books, and requesting an unbiased treat- 
ment of Arab culture and Islam religion. 


It is much more difficult for a teacher to 
exercise complete impartiality in teaching 
religious history than in other chapters of 
history. The decisive victory over Islam 
by Christian armies at Tours in 732, for 
instance, would be quite difficult for either 
a Muslim or a Christian to interpret with- 
out bias. 


The ideal teacher, then, will not be one 
who teaches with such impartiality that his 
lessons are completely colourless, but one 
who teaches from a strong religious con- 
viction as fairly as he is able. By describ- 
ing the rights and wrongs on both sides, he 
will also teach respect for ideas which are 
different from his own. 


ANIMAL 


as well as the toil and tears of Goldi- 
locks ? 


R.R.H. and Goldilocks did all right for 
themselves in the end, of course, but that 
was in the land of fairy-tale, not in the 
world of grim reality inhabited by the 
Archbishop of York. Dr. Garbett, cursed 
with a vision clearer than most, is haunted 
by night and by day by the image of a 
sheep's waistcoat containing a bear or a 
wolf, or both; by a strange, hybrid mon- 
ster with teeth and claws and soft, curly 
hair; not to mention hoofs and a bleat. 

Such unnatural visions are not to be scoffed 
at. It will be remembered that the pipe- 
smoking blue crocodile that followed a 
man down Broadway one night caused a 
good deal of trouble before the man took 
four aspiring and liquidated it. And we 
recall being upset once in Ireland by an 
ordinary housefly or Musca Domestica, 
which took to wearing clogs and late at 
night stamped loudly on the ceiling. But 
this insect performed only for those who 
had liberally sampled the household’s 
home-brewed potion, and we should hate 
to accuse the Archbishop of knowing our 
friends. 

* 


A MORE probable explanation ‘of Dr. Gar- 

bett’s state of mind, therefore, is this. 
As is well known, all our present bishops 
and archbishops were passing through the 
most impressionable period of their boy- 
hood at the time of the Crimean War. 
And, if we are not mistaken, the pages 
of “ Punch” and other boys’ papers were 
fuller at that time than at almost any 
other of pictures of the Great Russian 
Bear sprawling over Europe. The em- 
bryo archbishop, no doubt more sensitive 
than most, must have been frightened by 
© 


Pacifist Portraits 


B. TH. HUGENHOLTZ became 
e a pastor of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in 1918 when he was 
twenty-five years old. He had al- 
ready, during his studies at Utrecht, 
come into contact with Bartolomaus 
de Ligt and joined the League of 
Christian Socialists. 


When war broke out in the following 
year he was soon convinced that to take 
part in it would be incompatible with the 
proclaiming of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
In January, 1915, he publicly proclaimed 
his belief and called on all churches and 
denominations to unite in condemning war 
as a sin against God and man; and he was 
amongst those who issued a manifesto 
urging conscientious objection and refusal 
of compulsory military service. 


About a thousand people subscribed to 
the manifesto and thirty of the initiators 
were prosecuted. A number of them were 
imprisoned or fined but after some pro- 
ceedings Pastor Hugenholtz was set free. 


After the war he took part in the forma- 
tion of a number of pacifist and progressive 
organisations: in 1918 with a group of 
about thirty, including Kees Bolke and his 
wife, Betty Cadbury, “ The Brotherhood of 
Chirst ”: in 1919 at the first international 
conference of pacifists at Bilthoven, “The 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation”: 
in 1920 the international movement for con- 
scientious objectors called “ Paco” which 
later, under the guidance of Runham 
Brown, became “The War Resisters’ In- 
ternational.” 


In 1924 he started with Professor G. J. 
Heering, “ Kerk en Vrede,” (Church and 
Peace) a society to work within the 
churches in Holland to consider them in 
obedience to Christ to give their judgement 
against war, and which under Dr. Heering’s 
leadership gained a membership which in- 
cluded thirteen per cent. of al! Dutch Pro- 
testant ministers: in 1925 the ‘“ National 


VICTORIES WITHOUT 
VIOLENCE 


Saving the village 


After the Russian Revolution, a Russian 
Pacifist was living in a village in_ the 
Ukraine with his mother and sister and her 
boy, when one night five “Red” soldiers 
demanded to come in to search the house for 
weapons. He made no difficulty, and find- 
ing they were tired and hungry he put food 
before them. When they left they told him 
they had intended to kill them. 


There was a Colonel living at the other 
end of the village who barricaded his door 
against them. They burst it in and killed | 
them all, 


One of the leading peasants said to the | 
Pacifist next day, ‘“ You did miss an oppor- 
tunity. You might have poisoned the meat, 
and then they would all have been dead in 
the morning.” And he answered, “ What 
would have been the result of that? The 
whole village would have been burnt from 
end to end.” 


—As told by the man himself. Aug. 1938 


From “Victories Without Violence,” 
published by the compiler, A. Ruth Fry, 
and obtainable from her or from Housman’'s 
Bookshop, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4, price 2s 6d, 


CRACKERS 


one of these pictures. Equally certainly, 
Mr. Attlee must have been bitten by an 
Alsatian* in his youth. (We tackle Lesson 
II of our correspondence course in psy- 
chology next week). 

They should not let these shadows from the 
past worry them. After all, Russia has 
been our ally more than once since then. 

What they must do, however, for the sake 
of national security, is to come to some 
arrangement about the images they 
choose. The secret of success in the mod- 
ern world is concentration and specialisa- 
tion; and if we bring our children up tu 
snarl and spit at the sight of a wolf and 
then confront them with a bear, there is 
going to be indecision and perhaps even 
then some obscure form cf neurosis. 

Could there not be appointed a Director of 
Zoological Abuse, to licence each term 
employed for its appropriate export mar- 
ket ? This is all the more important, as 
the Communists themselves confuse the 
issue by introducing hyenas, jackals and 
Fascist beasts, while the Americans are 
not above tossing in a skunk or louse or 
two to add to the fun. The animals them- 
selves will not object as long as nobody 
sinks low enough to attribute human 
characteristics to them. But when we do 
all meet in the jungle it will be useful to 
know who is supposed to be shooting at 
what, and perhaps even why. 

The Archbishop went on to say:— 

“We who are Christians love peace 
‘and hate war. If we stand apart from 
some ‘peace petitions’ and ‘ peace 
congresses’ it is because we believe 
that they are more likely to promote 
war than peace. If we support re- 
armament it is because we are convinced 


* Dog of course. 
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J. B. Th. HUGENHOLTZ 


Peace Action” a central bureau, with him- 
self as secretary, in which thirty peace and 
cultural organisations co-operated in selling 
leaflets, bocks, badges and other material. 


At Geneva in 1926 “The International 
Commission of Anti-militarist Clergymen 
and Ministers,” was founded at the firat 
congress of which at Amsterdam in 1928 
“The Ministers’ International Peace Union” 
was established. As secretary of this union 
he organised congresses at Zurich (1931), 
Bastl (1935) and Edinburgh (1937). 


One doubts whether such a formidable 
record of organising ability and enthusiasm 
devoted to the cause of peace can anywhere 
be equalled. Pastor Hugerholtz tells us 
that he has attended conferences, generally 
as representative of the International Peace 
Bureau, at Warsaw, Geneva, Paris, Athens, 
Constantinople, Belgrade, Sofice, Vienna, 
Brussels, Zurich and visited London and 
numerous other places. 


His tall, spare figure, sombrely dressed, 
as is usual in his profession, striding 
quickly along or engaged in brisk discus- 
sion, is familiar to thousands of peace- 
makers throughout Europe. 


Now he is as busy as ever, writing and 
speaking in the cause, and gratefully 
acknowledges the help of his_ wife, 
who speaks fluent English and French, and 
the forbearance of his congregation in the 
little village on the border of the Lek near 
Rotterdam, which permits him to do so 
much peace work. 


ARCHBISHOP’S CHOICE 


REUTER reports that the Archbishop of 

Canterbury, Dr. G. Fisher, said in Bris- 
bane that “ freedom loving nations ” might 
have to choose war as the only means of 
“ protecting things of which they are the 
guardians.” 

The Archbishop who is touring Australia, 
said that though war was sinful, the “ free- 
dom toving nations might have to choose 
it “as the only means of preserving world 
peace.” 


that under present circumstances it 
will be a means towards the preserva- 
tion of world peace.” 

All we can say about that is that he said it 
not us. He sees bears wearing sheepskins, 
He knows that peace petitions lead to 
war, and that rearmament leads to peace. 
And do you know what he’ll be saying 
next if they let him go around ? He'll be 
telling the sheep that the only way to 
save their lives is to go and get killed. 
What he’ll be seeing next is anybody’s 
guess. Perhaps pigs in fur coats singing 
* Rescue the perishing.” 


* 


THE question arises whether a shepherd 
who sees bears all over the place (or 
wolves), with or without sheep’s clothing, 
is really fit to have charge of a flock. Any 
flock could cope with a few real bears. 
But to be beset on all sides by imaginary 
bears in strange disguises would surely 
lead to large - scale jitters, jumps and 
death from exhausting Anti-Bear (or 
Wolf) Precautions. 

Which leads us to remark that animal analo- 
gies, so noticeable in the Press at times, 
are noticeable by their absence at other 
times. For it was really Anti-Bear (or 
Wolf) Precautions that Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman had in mind when he insisted 
some time ago that Europe needed both 
butter (or bread) and guns; and that Eu- 
rope would have to find both somehow, 
and quickly. But he thought that this 
task might prove an inspiration to 
Europe, and said:— 

“If, because of this emergency situa- 
tion which has developed, there is a 
sense of urgency and a sense of willing- 
ness to achieve recovery goals quickly, 
then I say Europe may be very startled 
by her progress in the next few years.” 

Like, we were terribly tempted to add, the 


Gadarene Swine. 
CYRIL HUGHES 
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PLATFORM 
POINTS 


27,000 HOURS 
How long: does it take you to work 27,000 


hours ? If you have a 40-hour week you 
would take 133 years and that would repre- 
sent the labour involved in building one 
Centurion tank ! 

According to the Economist (Nov. 4), 
“the only tank in quantity production, the 
50-ton Centurion, is being built at the 
Royal Ordnance Factory at Leeds and by 
Vickers-Armstrong Ltd.... The entire 
production process takes 27,000 man-hours 
per tank.” 

How many houses could you build in 
27,000 hours ? 


“ DISMALLY OBSCURE...” 

“There has been—and still iz—on both 
sides of the struggle between Stalinism 
and the free wortd the assumption that 
neither wants or is ready to start a world 
war. Each, in case it might be wrong, 
makes formidable military and ideologi- 
cal preparations. Each is sufficiently ill- 
informed or doubtful about the intentions 
of the other to read into a breach of the 
rules of cold war more than may be in- 
tended. One side’s ‘ war of liberation’ is 
the other side's ‘defence against ayggres- 
sion, and each treats the other's defini- 
tions ag bogus. All this is clear to the 
diplomatist, but is dismally obscure to the 
man in the street...’—Economist, Nov. 11. 


DEFEAT FOR BRITAIN? 

R. H. S. Crossman, writing in his column 
in the ‘Sunday Pictorial” for Oct. 29, 
discussed the British Government’s changed 
attitude to the question of German re- 
armament. 

“Tam afraid there can be no doubt why 
the Government changed its mind,” he 
wrote, ‘It was because Mr. Acheson 
bluntly threatened to stop American aid, 
either in dollars or manpower, unless he 
got his way on German re-armament.” 

He believes that Mr. Bevin put up a fight 
against the uncompromising attitude taken 
up by the U.S., but he said that the Ameri- 
cans could be very tough bargainers. 

Mr. Crossman appears to see it as a 
defeat for British prestige since he ended 
his remarks with the words: “We have 
taken the lead in re-armament; we have 
given way on the principle of arming the 
Germans; and so far we have got nothing 
substantial in return.” 


IT CAN BE SAID IN 1950 

“Our experience of the German Army 
when we met tt—I put the SS aside as 
they were not in the German Army— 
was that they fought as decent soldiers. 
“We got a lot of Russian propaganda 
to the effect that they fought like savages 
in the Hast. I examined one campaign 
in detail, and frankly, my conclusion was 
that the German Army had shown great 
discipline and a good deal of restramt in 
conditions of guerilla warfare of appal- 
ling hardship and ayainst a very savage 
enemy. 
“The trial of Manstein, if it did noth- 
ing else, did a very great deal to vindi- 
cate the German Army. Manstein identi- 
fied himself with his army and defended 
that army and was acquitted of every- 

thing save very trifling charges.” 
—R. T. Paget, KC, (Lab. Northamp- 
ton), House of Commons, Nov. 1 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


Congregationalism 


WTO one who heard Leyton Richards is 
+‘ likely to dispute John Vincent’s ob- 
servation that he was “a  pugnacious 
fighter in spiritual warfare.” Indeed, his 
pugnacity was precisely the element in 
Leyton Richards which affronted many 
people otherwise more than half-disposed to 
accept his pacifism, 

In this respect, he was far removed from, 
and a much less effective advocate than, 
C. J. Cadoux, Congregationalism’s other 
outstanding pacifist, whose eirenic address 
matched his subject. Moreover, Cadoux 
also had many contacts with the Society of 
Friends and people in other Christian com- 
munions, but if he was ever ill at ease in 
his own denomination on account of his 
pacifism and more especially of his 
modernism, no more than Leyton Richards 
did he think of looking elsewhere for ‘ free- 
dom of religion and worship.” Perhaps he 
thought he wouldn’t find it. 

As for it being “apparent that Congre- 
gationalism has drifted a long way from 
the Congregationalism of the 18th century, 
and still further from the New Testament 
Church,” John Vincent gives no thread of 
evidence. 

We could perhaps supply him with a 
little, for we are aware that all is not well 
with Congregationalism ...any more than 
with a Quakerism which has lost its evan- 
gelistic impulse . . . but it would never 
occur to anyone having constantly to battle 
with independency in local churches to sug- 
gest that Congregationalists have become 
conformists. 

L. MAURICE WILLIAMS 
Liscard Congregational Church, 
Rake Lane, Wallasey. 


Paraders’ register 

MPHE poster parade that left Dick Shep- 
pard House last Saturday morning en- 

countered fair weather, genial police, and 

a public more ready to accept our leaflets 


than 1 can ever remember meeting. It 
could have been a great parade if the 
paraders had been more numerous. Five 


members and one guest turned up to help. 

Where are all the people who believe 
in non-violent resistance to war? What 
keeps them away? Is it the fear of look- 
ing foolish and feeling futile ? 

I can assure them that people no longer 
think peace parades childish. They no 
longer think we are cranks. A few may 
sneer, and some may still reject leaflets (as 
did a newsvendor who pointed to his even- 
ing papers and said, “I’ve got plenty of 
rubbish already”). But the majority these 
days are too anxious for jeering. 

lam sure that there are hundreds, pro- 
bably thousands, of men and women in the 
streets of London who will be thankful to 
know about the PPU if we give them the 
chance. Could we not enrol ourselves in a 
Paraders’ Register and determine that there 
shall be at least one parade a month from 
Dick Sheppard House ? 

KATHLEEN RAWLINS 
124 Greenfield Avenue, 
Carpenders Park. 


(Two more poster parades are announced 
on page one.—Ed. PN.) 


Gentler sex 


R. J. L. WHITE (PN Oct. 27) has 

* been further disillusioned by a 
broadcast in Woman’s Hour, appearing to 
accept its sentiments as representative of 
the outlook of all women. 

Emancipation, a recent change, gave to 
women very suddenly the power to act 
equally with men in practical affairs, but 
it understandably failed to endow them with 
intelligence and wisdom where previously 
the only knowledge required of a woman 
was of domestic matters combined with a 
limited proficiency in painting and music. 

What more natural, when _ suddenly 
vested with many of the privileges of 
equality, that women should be _ tainted 
more by man’s predominantly muddled 
thought than by his occasional glimpses of 
sanity ? Without the wisdom that can 
come only from a long history of freedom 
and experience, trial and error, woman 
naturally became for the most part, the 
imitator rather than the reformer, and in- 
stead of becoming womanly she became 
“manly” and wore dungarees, taking the 
man’s place in the factory and his habits 
of drinking, smoking, swearing and abiding 
by the word of his morning paper. Where 
hefore she had merely acquiesced, she began 
to copy, so that when man now says “ War 
is the answer,” she automatically supplies 
the echo. 

I tie myself to no railings, but I do ask 
that the disillusioned male should judge 
less empirically what he imagines to be the 
savage sex. The average woman hates 
war, if for no more worthy reason than 
that it threatens her greatly valued 
security, but she has not yet digested her 
emancipation sufficiently to be able fre- 
quently to point the alternative. 

AN WYNNE-TYSON 
17a Ponds Street, N.W.3. 


United Nations 


rpwo years ago I was privileged to hear 

a debate of the United Nations at 
Geneva. The business was the election of 
delegates to committees. After the vote 
was taken, the Russian delegate raised his 
voice in protest at the result of the voting. 
Not one of the Socialist Eastern European 
States had been elected onto a committee 
whilst a country like Greece had been suc- 
cessful. He said that the United Nations 
was an international body to further the 


interests of all nations, and he deprecated 
the action of the British and United States 
Governments in forming a clique within the 
organisation, thus destroying the unity 
which was essential to such a body. 

By their political partisanship the majori- 
ty in power at the United Nations have 
proved themselves unworthy of the trust 
which the world has placed in them. Their 
action in refusing to accept the representa- 
tive of the Chinese Peking Government be- 
cause it would have added weight to the 
minority, their precipitance and vicious 
entry into the war in Korea has 
made the United Nations into an anti- 
Communist organisation which is going to 
quell all opposition to their ideas by their 
overwhelming superiority in arms. The 
action of the United Nations in Korea has 
proved that they are unfitted to have con- 
trol of an international army. 

Pacifists must not only voice their oppo- 
sition to the Armed Forces of their own 
country, but also to the Armed Forces of 
any international body. If countries are 
just to one another there is no need for 
force; but when we treat our neighbour un- 
justly then we must use force to enforce 
the wrong. CHRISTOPHER HILL 
3 Scrope Avenue, 

Fifth Avenue, York. 


Mao and Chiang 


][s not USA’s continued recognition of 

the Chiang Kai-Shek regime, when 
China, as a whole, has accepted Mao Tse 
Tung, a negation of democracy and a case 
of interference with the affairs of another 
nation; and should not this be brought to 
the notice of the United Nations Organisa- 


tion ? 
OLIVE MURPHY 
49 The Ridgeway, Golders Green. 


Tribute to Shaw 


[XN the tributes that will be paid to George 

Bernard Shaw in Peace News, may I 
draw your attention in particular to his 
statement of protest against the Nuremburg 
executions, published in Peace News in Oc- 
tober, 1946. 

This epitomises Shaw’s courage, mercy, 
and seems to bring into bright relief his 
absolute emancipation from popular mass 
feeling, which showed as clearly at the end 
of his life as at the beginning. 

In our moments of weakness and doubt, 
may the memory of the life and work of 
GBS encourage us to persevere in spread- 
ing the pacifist gospel, now the only hope 
in the world, and for the world. 

NORMAN LEVERITT 
Janlea, 
Hawthorne Bank, 
Spalding, Lines. 


Scoundrelism 


[N your issue of October 27, Professor 
Lonsdale ig,reported as saying that the 
use of animals in atomic research “ makes 
her blood run cold.” ‘She did not state if 
she referred to the gigantic atrocity of 
Bikini, or to the frightful experiments in 
radio-activity which we know to be taking 
place in this country and America. One 
form of experimentation is to test radio- 
active substances on the external and in- 
ternal (sometimes both) tissues of living 
creatures, while another is the production 
of flash-burns in animals, such as occur in 
atomic explosions. 
_ How long are pacifists going on content- 
ing themselves with condoning this cease- 
less warfare upon defencelesgs Animal Fel- 
low-creatures ? How long before they enrol 
themselves in the ranks of humanitarians 
like “ GBS,” who had the wisdom and cour- 
age to denounce Vivisection as “ scoundrel- 
ism?” E. WESTACOTT 


Preventive war 


MAY I ask a question which sounds 
; almost absurd ? It is, are there in 
influential quarters, those who regard the 
present small scale fighting with distaste, 
and consider that the war area might, with 
advantage be extended. 

I ask this because of the recurrent sug- 
gestion of a “preventive” war. True, it 
it is at present frowned upon at high levels, 
So, only a short time ago, was the sug- 
gestion that we arm Western Germans. 

TOM SULLIVAN 
Belfast. 


From a conscript in exile' 


I ONLY hope that you are not too sur- 
prised at this order for Peace News 
from a “Gunner in Malta,” but I am no 
new acquaintance to your excellent paper. 
Before my irksome period of National 
Service (a very polite way of saying ‘con- 
script’) I was in contact with the Guildford 
IVSP Group and Peace News was a regu- 
Jar weekend study—i.e. — when there was 
no active IVSP work in project. 

My estimation of the “news” contents 
has increased one hundred per cent. since 
exile in this sun-baked, thought-restricting 
island. . 

(Name and address given). 
(Continued on page 7) 
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WHAT RUSSIANS |b 
ARE READING |f 


“mmupist 


| 
N view of. 
A translation from a current Soviet publi I Tecently « 
cation by Peace News }'sm, it is tim 


Art and Happiness | Make any ser 
From “The Students,” a novel by Yourly Beeunist vi 
Trifonov, published in New World, Oct. 19505] In his art: 
O* the first Sunday in Decembely 

_F Vadim’s group decided to 
ganise an excursion to the Tretiakov™ 
sky’s Gallery.* There were abou 
15 of them... the only one going fof 
the first time was a young Uzbek 
who had entered the institute omy 
that year. ; 

By the Udarnik cinema the river was not 


frozen. The water was black, heavy and # 
the unfurling puffs of steam it looked = 


nd action of 


it were boiling. Above the dome - €xamine t 
cinema, jackdaws were swooping and © " 
ing, and only this bird-life in tne sky @ 0 The Syngm 


turbed the feeling of peace and sereml 


In Moscow this feeling is very rare; it ° 
happens in the winter, and only on 3? 
quiet, mildly frosty Sundays, during § 
fleeting moments of the day between 
and four o'clock. 


On the way to the Tretiokovsky’s, Va 
was telling Rachid about Moscow; “2 ]j 
passed the Kremlin, the Government House 
towards Kadchevsky’s Quay. Vadim ve Ath 
looking forward to guiding Rachid in t é 
labyrinth of the rooms, which he knew ‘e 
weil as his own house, telling him about ME %q 
painters, watching his delight. Just as. 5 
childhood he had loved showing friends He 
stamp album or interesting books from ‘ 
father’s library, he now impatiently awl, | 
the moment when he would show Rat) 
his gallery, with his favourite, an th 
world’s best pictures: as if he were prepar 
ing to present him with a precious gift. 


Here it was, narrow, modest, the celebre” 
ted Lavrouchensky Alley. As usual on ou 
days, it was crowded; some people hurry! tL 
into the Gallery, others slowly coming Mog, 
A shoal of young apprentices in black ty 
form coats rushed past; a group of sa ped 
with a loud clatter of boots mare a) tendence anc 
through the middle of the Alley and Wg jguance of si 
took the students; slowly driving beng = Asia. 
ome some embassy’s car flying a fore 

Ag Secs { 

Vadim explained that the entrance i” a 
for students was a third. The cloakro 
was crowded with visitors: many Y® 
people, soldiers, pioneers. Bearded old 
with gentle, wise faces could hardly 
with handing out and receiving coats. 


Into the first room, shining with the 3 
turies-old gold of icons, the students walk ¢ i 
altogether, and instantly, as if findit 
themselves in a different air, began MOV g 
carefully, noiselessly; talking in whisP® F 
Then, gradually, the group dispersed « ° 

... When they all emerged into 
street, Lena said, 


2 “Vadim, we jhave a discussion heres 
rew says...” | 
“pat 


“No, wait,” interrupted Andrew. pi? 
him say what he thinks first. Listen. Reny | 
painted ‘Volga Boatmen.’ Was he haP 
having finished that picture ?” 
“Why, naturally.” ; ; 
“So. Verashagin painted ‘ Victorl® fa, Wi is a 
He rendered wonderfully the mosque’s tos? = We nevert 
ments, the coloured costumes and tei ‘ wariete a ser 
heads impaled on posts. Was Verast erefore u 


happy, having finished " Victorious’? i 


“ Probably.” is 
“And lastly,” said Lena hotly, « whabig 
an artist’s happiness ? And happinesj | 

general ?” 
oe ; : gain 
“Hm. Some _ discussion,” vaail 
thoughtfully smiling. ; in 
“I maintain,” said Lena, “that caus? | 
and Verashagin were equally happy be 8 | 
they both experienced the happiness 
artist who has completed his creation, nar | 
Andrew says that Repin § 


dim 


War to re 
ernment ' 
Meérest of t} 


lt Means ¢ 
Mted Natio 
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jational (SOV: 
Kely to app 
ures to be 


L 
o> 


(hall, 


; Mere Spea: 
said thay Bry’ a 


der ; 


{sb |e, 


that true ? , ‘ 4 % Py. 
Piness was fuller, deeper; that he pe® | Uy 
enced not only happiness as an artish jdet | eu ERPOOL 


al " 
also as a citizen, a social worker. | COM nd G™ Negact™! 
that cannot be divi sreat oe Ge monwa js 
ale tty 
small; but happiness, that is somethiDB ted © 
solute. Well, Vadim, am I right?” ins 7 
Lena, pulling Vadim’s coat-sleeve. 


his creation, he brings the masses © |» 
even half a step nearer to happinese 
“Really, I did not think the maT 
anything to do with it,” said Lena a a 
“You can keep such truths for t _ 
Andrew. Incidentally, people ‘nappine® 
everything never seem to achieve Oy, nays 
for some reason. Tell ifae 
you been happy just once In Y® plushinge 
Andrew, suddenly confused Se 
muttered, “That is---in 
” 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page six) 
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“mmunists and pacifists 


[IN View of the publication in Peace News 
| Tecently of Marxist definitions of paci- 
/%m, it is timely to ask how many pacifists 

Make any serious efforts to understand the 
el by Yourg) *™munist viewpoint. 
‘Id, Oct. 1950) In his article on the Korean war, the 
December, |°®. Hickman Johnson _says that where 
Jed to oF Meifists are bound to disagree with what 

"3 happening “is not concerning the aims 


iakov- % ‘ 
Tretiako ad action of the United Nations in Korea, 


Soviet publi 


rere, about Ot... . the methods used to attain that 
2 going e Hiective.” 
ng Uzbes) He thinks that certain aspects of the | 


itute only ltuation—the subjugation of national 
“Vereipnty to the UN, and so on——‘deserve 
€ warm support of Christian pacifists. 
Magine many pacifists will agree with 
t; but what must a Korean Communist 
any other) think of this attitude? Let 
€Xamine the facts as he sees them. 


tne sky QS] The Syneman Rhee regime was (and still 
nd serenity: 18) a Brant tyranny,ehated by most South 
i Oreans. All democratic attempts at criti- 
@"tlsm have been ruthlessly suppressed. The 
nly people able to take any revolutionary 
tw? /@ttiun to remove his regime were the Com- 
Nunists, with the support of their North 
Korean sympathisers. As the Rev. Hick- 
fan Johnson points out, it was a civil war 
fan, incidentally, the only “ evidence 
Weted by the UN Commission to show that 
North Koreans were its instigators was 
fatements by Syngman Rhee). To the 
Mmunists, and to most Koreans, It was 
War to remove Rhee and_ substitute a 


iver was nit 


Vadia 
seow; tel 


F S0Vernment which was much more to the 
ia Merest of the Korean. 
tly awaitet )) What then are the United Nations ains 
iow Rae + Xorea ? To repulse Communist “aggres- 
1, and m,” we are told. But what does UN in- 
ere prep@ Frference mean to the Korean ? 
as gift J It means designating, as the will of the 
ch “Mted Nations, action which has the sup- 
ual on rt of neither India, China nor the USSR 
le hurry! jrtezether half the world’s population). 
coming 9% | Means the continuation of the rule of the 


St reactionary clique in Korea, the sup- 
Pression of the movement for Korean inde- 
3 €nce and for land reform; the main- 
heal enance of strategic American interests in 
i SE Asia. 
Seeing it like this, therefore, the Korean 
Cpmunist naturally would think that when 


Mstian pacifists support the aims of UN 


mae Korea, they are “ mendaciously 

any un asking themselves with the slogan of paci- 
2d 0 m” to oppose national-liberative, revo- 
ardly © nary, civil and other just wars” and 
Promote imperialist and unjust wars.” 

th the cen If pacifists do not like being misjudged, 
nts wal might consider more closely how their 
if fin as are likely to be interpreted in more 


@\isMote quarters. Unqualified devotion to 
_ principle of “the subjugation of 
tional tsovereignty,” for example, is un- 
ne ! ely to appeal to people who believe them- 
iilves to be fighting for national indepen- 
“nee, 
MERVYN FRY 


INDIA AND CHINA 


HE Chinese invasion of Tibet has 
given several British and 
American papers a chance of demon- 
strating the foolishness of Pandit 
Nehru’s “ appeasement” of China. 


Time and Tide had an article in its issue 
of November 18 which is representative. It 
is headed “ Mr. Nehru’s Munich.” (Indian 
readers should note that this has no refer- 
ence whatever to the Indo-Pakistan agree- 
ment of April this year). 


China has shown, the writer says, that it 
cares no more for India’s feelings than Hit- 
ler did for Chamberlain’s. ‘hat should 
teach Nehru to come down to earth and to 
make India a great power in fact as well 
as in status by a policy of rearmament. It 
should also teach him that moves for peace 
by UN countries should always be taken 
collectively, (Presumably this means that 
India should do exactly what the US and 
Britain do). 


Moreover, the article goes on, Nehru 
should give up his notion that Communism 
is “‘ simply the world's ‘ juvenile delinquent’ 
to be prodded and cajoled towards maturity 
by the UN acting as some kind of mental 
health organisation, with Mr. Nehru play- 
ing the part of the brilliant free-lance psy- 
chiatrist specialising in Asian cases.” 
Communism, as the West in its wisdom has 
long understood, is ‘a militant imperialism, 
already half-way to world domination, and 
as likely to be halted by Mr. Nehru's ‘subtle- 
ties’ as a cannon would be likely to be 
nu pees by a spider’s web across the bar- 
rel.” 


The ariicle advises Nehru to model his 
foreign policy on India’s effective repres- 
sion of Communism at home. It concludes 


| by pointing our the danger India is in from 
| her northern frontier. 


* 


no doubt that China's intrusion 
may prove awkward for India. 
An article in the same issue of Time and 
Tide notes that a good deal of the Indian 
province of Assam is linked more closely to 
Tibet, geographically speaking, than to 
India. This is true, also, of the Ladakh 
area of Kashmir, at the western end of 
Tibet. 


And, indeed, it is true of all India’s nor- 
thern frontier, Darjeeling district, the nor- 
thernmosi part of Bengal, is quite unlike 
the rest of that province. Darjeeling used 
to be the summer capital of Bengal, and so 
communications with the plains are excep- 
tionally well looked after. Two days’ heavy 
rain this summer caused landslips which 
destroyed the road and railway at many 
places—they just disappeared, leaving bare 
hillsides. During the next three or four 
weeks, anyone who wanted to leave Dar- 
jeeling had to walk (and scramble) out. 


The advantage in such situations is all 
with the hill pecple, who display an agility 
while carrying a load of charcoal or wool 
which ig almost unbelievable. If these hill 
people, on China’s initiative, took it into 
their heads to defy India’s authority, there 
would not be much India could do about it. 


There is 
into Tibet 


Notes for your Diary 


By Geoffrey Carnali 


There are signs, tco, that the will to de- 
fy India might not be lacking. ‘the pro- 
vineia] government of West Bengal is un- 
popular in the market-places of Darjeeling 
and Kalimpong. <Anoiher source of bad 
feeling is the fact that a good deal of the 
trade in these towns is in the hands of the 
wealthy Indian business community of the 
Marwaris, whose reputation is similar to 
that of the Jews in some varts of Eurcpe. 


There are plentiful opportunities for 
trouble-making in Assam. Apart from the 
Tibetan border areas of this province, there 
are Jarge tracts inhabited only by half- 
civilised tribespeople. (They number over 
two million, compared with the four million 
Hindus). They have heen neglected and 
are not an influence for social stability. 


There is much. ill-feeling to be exploited, 
also, between Assamese and Bengalis. The 
latter are better farmers and, over the past 
twenty years, many have migrated from the 
overcrowded Mymensingh district to the 
plains of Assam. Since 1947 this move- 
ment has been complicated by East Ben- 
gal’s becoming part of Pakistan. The As- 
samese feel they are being crowded out of 
their own country and legislation was 
passed last year to evict “ undesirable ” 
settlers. 


This kind of thing does not improve re- 
lations between Bengal and Assam. Indeed, 
certain papers in Calcutta have been known 
to refer to Assam in terms usually reserved 
for hostile states. 


It is natural, therefore, for the Indian 
Government to feel concerned about yet an- 
other complication in this region. And 
what, after all, can it do to make the situa- 
tion less precarious ? There are long-term 
possibilities, of course. The tribespeonle 
can be better looked after; ways may be 
found of absorbing Bengal’s increasing 
population; communications can be main- 
tained and developed. Even so, in the next 
twenty or thirty gears the only security for 
India lies in ensuring that China has no 
reason for wishing to make, trouble. 


In these circumstances, Time and Tide’s 
advice is very odd. India is advised to 
identify her foreign policy with that of the 
USA and Britain, whose armies are at 
present uncomfortably close to the industri- 
al area of Manchuria. She is further ad- 
vised to undertake a policy of rearmament. 
She already spends about half her revenue 
on arms; is it all to be spent this way ? 
Already arms expenditure in India and 
Pakistan hampers the constructive work 
which is the one sure foundation of social 
stability. And no matter how much was 
spent on the Indian Army, it wouldn’t stand 
much chance against a “ people’s rising” 
in Assam. 


Russia, Time and Tide tells us, is advising 
China to build up “ positions of strength” 
in the Far East. And the United States or, 
in fairness to Mr. Acheson, perhaps one 
should say General MacArthur, does appear 
to be successfully driving China into firm 
alliance with Russia. 


CLASSIFIED 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


MY MERSINGH 
‘ aa’ 


INDIA’'S NORTHERN FRONTIER 


Pandit Nehru’s psychiatry is surely very 
reasonable. China presumably no more 
welcomes subservience to foreign influence 
than does India. But she cannot be expec- 
ted to act independently of Russia if every 
other great power supports, onenly or tacit- 
ly, Chiang Kai-shek and, for that matter, 
Syngman Rhee. She has little scove for 
independent action, anyhow, while she is 
excluded from UNO. 

Even if ‘Communism is a militant im- 
perialism, the best way to deal with it is 
not by muzzling its cannon, with cobwebs 
or anything else. It is by getting the men 
behind the cannon to see that there is no 
need to blow the place up, and that if the 
cannon do go off everyone will suffer, inclu- 
ding themselves. 

Incidentally, the idea of UNO acting as 
a mental health organisation is extremely 
sensible. Time and Tide deserves at least 
one good mark for mentioning the sug- 
gestion. 


‘Arms no cure’ — British Minister 


A WORLD war against Communism 
** might “bring the very totalitarianism 
which the democratic world wanted to 
defeat, Mr. Kenneth Younger, British Mini- 
ster of State told U.S. students at Boston, 
“The cure would be likely to kill the 
patient almost as surely as the disease.” 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, November 22, 1940 


Eric Gill died after an operation at an 
Uxbridge nursing home last Sunday. 

Known almost all over the world for 
sculptures, his type designs and his other 
artistic works, he was known and loved by 
thousands of  wpacifists—particularly as 
Sponsor, Forethought Committee member 
and speaker of the Peace Pledge Union. 


* * % 


I must confess that every time statesmen 
make new-world-after-the-war promises my 
heart sinks ... No new world will arise 
after the war. The moment the war is 
over the political dog-fight will begin and 
the vested interests will scramble to salve 
the maximum of their wealth, 


—Wilfred Wellock 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS gift: “ The 


Ah thie is a free service, we reserve the 
ay to select for publication nutices sent 


ed 1 ete Nevertheless desire to muke it as 
ana 


A service 23 we reasonably can, 
herefore urge organisers of events to: 
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Friday, November 24 


Use DS: 7.30 p.m. Carlton Hill Meeting 
a.’ Woodhouse Lane; Suart Morris will 
Mog 0? his recent ‘'Three weeks in 
’ “Py lavia ". All interested webcome; 


rtist ‘POOL: 7 p.m. Stork Hotel; In- 
Mieting of the Neutrality Referen- 

League ; Speakera: George Wal.ace. 

t enwalth), Cyril Hughes (ILP) and 
' ih ~loyd) (PPU); Secretary: James 
MWe? 21 Carrs’ Crescent, Formby 

Y. W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Institute 

2 jon Hall, Malet St.; Indian 

ky Wisc, Dances, Poetry; Tickets 2s. 

it: per: § Cromwell Rd., §.W.7, om at 

Sp *Teceeds to India-Pakistan fund; 
BREBRIDGE: 7.158 p.m. The Haven, 

Mayle Rd.; ‘* What can we do for 

: Spenker: Charles Slatter; PPU, 


_ Saturday, November 25 


SPERSFIELD: 4 p.m. 19 John 

44g: Annual Bring and Buy Sule; 

3h ls. 6d. per head: 6 p.m. Meet- 
1 er: Stuart Morris; PPU. 


j CON, W.C.1: 3 p.m. Dick Sheppard 
tou Ay endaleigh St.: Religious Comnite- 

* ™ Macifiste wolenme- PPU. 
gt gloye clomes FEU. 
Dick Sheppar 
 Dpemisivigh. St.; Dr. Hilda Von 
iP, will speak on “ Saty: x“ 
lay): A. J. Muste manifesto; 
from Ethel is, e 
Aylesbury; All interested 
-violence Group of the PPU. 


3 p.m. Friends Meeting 
Lane (from Moorhead to 
Grand Myutery Xmas Fayre: 
jind offers of help to Eleanor 
Hast Ban Place, Sheffield 2: 


3 p.m. 


Sad 


nee Noy. 25-Sunday, Nov. 26 


aR S.W.5: Weckend Conference. 
'B. . c mie’, gagntal Problem " ; Internationa) 
‘iz * 10 South Bolton Gardens, 


Monday, November 27 
BUDE: 7.30 p.m. Atiantic Gues: House; 
R 


on. 

HUDDERSFIELD: 7.30 m.m. 15 Man- 
chester Road, Slaithwatte: Monthly meet- 
ing of Spiritualists’ Pacifist Felowship. 

LONDON, W.C.2: 7 p.m. Kingsway 
Hall, Kingsway; ‘“ Korea. China, and 
World Peace”; Speakers: Tom  Driberg, 
MP just returned from Karea; Tom Hap- 
kinson, formerly Editor of Picture Post; 
Kingsley Martin, Editor of ‘New States- 
man and Nation"; with Francis Williams 
in the Chair; Nationa) Peace Council. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 5.15 p.m. 38 Gordor. 
Square; ‘*The Work of the International 
Commission"; Speaker: The Rev, E. 
Philip Eastman Secretary of the Churches 
in International Affairs: University Group 
of the FoR. 

LEEDS: 7.30 p.m. Fellowship Hall. Bel- 
grave Youth Hall, New Briggate: Public 
Debate on ‘The Christian Attitude to 
Conecription "; Speakers for Conscription: 
Father Peter Mayhew (C of E), Bertrand 
Mather (W. Leeds Conservative candidate) 
against: Rev. Laurence Larter( Methodist), 
Ernest Spencer (Society of Friends); Ad- 
beep one 6d.: Leeds No Conscription Coun- 
cil. 

OXFORD: 8.15 p.m. Regents Park Col- 
lege, Pusy St. (off Giles St.); Vera Brit- 
tain on “John Bunyan and the Struggie 
for Conscience,”’ illustrated by readings 
from her books; Chairman: Canon L. W. 
Grensted: Oxford Area PPU. 

ROMFORD: 8 p.m. Wyksham Hall 
(Murket Place); Public meeting: Lady 
Parmoor, the Rev. Claude Coltman. MA; 
“Christians Speak on Peace”; Chairman: 
Councillor E. Castle; FoR. 


Tuesday, November 28 


BROADWEIR: 7.30 p.m. Friends Meet- 
ing House; * Calling ali Peaca Makers"; 
Speaker: Stuart Morris; The first of four 
meetings organised jointly by FoR. SoF, 
PPU. and APF. 

LIVERPOOL: 7.80 p.m. Hope St. Church 
Wot; Discussion with the Rev. Sidney 
Spencer, BA, on “ Pacifism and Commun- 
ism’: PPU. 

LONDON, N.4: 7.30 p.m. 2 Blackstock 
Rd.:, Speech making; 3 minute prepared 
epeeci.es by class, criticisms by keturer; 
North London Peace Centre. 


Wednesday, November 29 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS: 7 p.m. Friends 
Meeting House, Grosvenor Park: Public 
meeting: Major Tetley and the Rev. Claude 
Coltman will discuss the policy of 
“Negotiation from Strength” in snter- 
national affairs; UNA. 


Thursday, November 30 


LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's 
inn Fields; Open-air Meeting; Sybil Mor- 
rison; PPU. 


Friday, December 1 


_ LONDON, W.C.2: 1.30-1.45, St. Martin's. 
in the Fields: Interceseion Service for 
Paie Canon T. B. Scrutton; APF, FoR, 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Dick Shep- 
pard House, 6 Endsleigh Street; Poetry 
Reading by Phyllis Vallance and discus+ 
sion on activities for 1981: Arts and 
Letters Commission; Secretary: Douglas 
Clark, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1; PPU. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT: 7.15 p.m. Friends 
pg House; Speaker: Hugh Faulkner; 
ON. 


ST. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Upper Lattimore Rd.; The if 
George R. Maland, on “The Problem of 
the Pacifist ’; FoR. 


Saturday, December 2 


LONDON, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Westminster 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St. Martin's 
Lane (nearest underground station Leices- 
ter Square); Christmna Sale; Further in- 
formation from Josie Herrman, 19 Alex- 
andra Road, N.W.8; London Group IVSP. 


NORTH LONDON: 2.30 p.m Totten- 
hum Friends Meeting House: High Rd., 
N.17: Annual] Christmas Social and Re- 
union; Guest of Honour: Vera Brittain; 
Chairman: Bernard Boothroyd; Children's 
entertainment. Christmas Fayre concert, 
refreshments, etc.; Admission by gift to 
Bring-and-Buy sale; North London Region 
PPU and Peace Centre. 


Saturday, Dec. 2-Sunday, Dec. 3 


IPSDEN: Discuseion weekend at 
Braziers Park Sehool of Integrative Social 
Reasearch, Ipsden, Oxon.; ‘ Positive Im- 
plications of Non-Vivlence.” 


Sunday, December 3 


CARSHALTON BEECHES: 3 p.m. 17 
Hill Rd.; Roger Page on “ Australia"; 
ae Frank Dawtry; Area Meeting; 
PPU. 


Wednesday, December 6 


LONDON, W.2: 7.30 p.m. 6 Horbury 
Crescent (off Kensington Park Rd); 
Speaker: Joan Layton (PPU Campaign 
Committee) ; PPU. 


HARROW: 8&8 p.m. Victoria Hall, Station 
Rd.; The Rev. Lewis Maclachlan, MA, and 
the Rev. Dick Wood. MA, on “The 
Christian Alternative to War"; FoR. 


Tuesday, December 12 


LONDON, N.4: 7.30 p.m. 3 Blackstock 
Rd.; Speech making: Voice production, 
problem of personal nervousness, questions 
and diseussion: North London Peace 
Centre. 


LATEST TIME for copy: Monday before 
publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order. 3d. per word, 
minimom 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). 
Please don’t send stamps. in payment, 
excem for odd pence. Maximum length: 
50 words. Addrees for Box No. repiies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


When corresponding with PN about an 
advertisement, quote itg first words, classi- 
fication, and date. 


We reserve the right to hald over ad- 
vertisements and to limit the frequency of 
continuing advertisements. 


MEETINGS 


FELLOWSHIP THROUGH 
World Congress of Faiths service. 
Hall, Victoria St.. S.W.1. Thureday, Nov. 
30, at 7 p.m. Buddhist, Hindu, Jewish. 
Christian, Moslem representatives will par- 
ticipate, Address by the Rev. Arthur 
Peacock. 

WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 
7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 


religion. 
Caxton 


ACCOMMODATION 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfart amid beautifu) 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel: 
Ambergate 44. 

DON'T SPEND Christmas alone. There's 
Welcome, Joy, Warmth and Peace await- 
ing you at Hillside Vegan-Food Reform 
Guest House, amid lovely surroundings. 
Brochure: Amy Littel, Chumleigh N. 
Devon. Tel: 348. 

PACIFIST COUPLE wish to rent small 
unfurnished cottage, or similar accommo- 
dation, Long let. Careful tenants. Any- 
where. Box 285. 

SOUTH IRELAND: Four roomed flat 
in country house. to let to congenial 
tenants, Moderate. Also two acres 
market garden. Box 227. 

VEGETARIAN COUPLE, retired pro- 
fessional, require winter accommodation 
in Guest House or family. Buckea pre- 
ferred. Box 234. 


SOCIAL 


“INTERNATIONAL 
Saturday. Dee. 2. 
School, Leyton (adjoining tube 
Tickets 28. from Coultop, 126 
Road, E.7, Also weekly classes. 


FOLK 
7.30 p.m. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture reapecting the Faith and Practice of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ .House, Euston Rd., 
London. 


Stamper of the Skies: a Bible for Animal 
Lovers," by Will Hayes. llustrated, 5a, 
post free. tae ace of the Great Com- 
panions. ertha’s Chapel, Meoph: 

Green, Kent. an * 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, pen sketches of 
the Yorkshire Dales. 4s. 6d. a dozen, in« 
cluding envelopes and postage. FE. Smith, 
17_Kenwick Drive, Manchester 10. 

ECONOMY LABELS for re-using en« 
velopes. Large, good quality, cheap; 
publicising Peace News. Poat free, for 
1s., 50; la. 9d., 100; 159. 1,000. Also 
Dlain economy lables 16., 100; Ba. 6d., 1,000 
Post free. Peace News, Ltd., 8 Black« 
atock Road, London, N.4. 


MEDICAL 


MATE TEA, genuine, special offer, one 
month only. I Jb. 38.; 2, 58. 9d.; 8, 83. Sd. 
Post free. Health Centre, Poulton Sty 
Fleetwood, Lancs 


PERSONAL : 


DECEMBER 2 is registration day for 
National Service. If you intend to register 
as a CO write for literature and informa- 
tion to the Central Bureau for Conscien- 
Se Objectors, 6 Endsleigh St., London, 

MARRIAGE BUREAU offera unrivalled 
personal service. Nation-wide clientele, 
Mary Hiair (Room 59), 147 Holborn. E.C.1L, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


PEACE WORK is available for all 
volunteers at Peace Newe office. Day tima 
and every Wednesday evening we shall be 
grateful for help. Write, phone, or just 
drop in, to Peace News (STAmford Hill 
2262) 8 Blackstock Road (above Fish and 
Cook. Stationers), Finsbury Park, N.4. 

QUALIFIED CHEMIST wanted to 
manage pharmacy in Leyton (London). 
Lady or gentleman. Congenial conditions, 
good salary and prospects are available 
to a keen capable person, alzo living ac- 
commodation, if required. Please send 
particulars to Box 233. 


_ SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 
GESTETNER DUPLICATING, every 

variety. Mabel Eyles, 395 Harnsey Road, 

London, N.19. ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAR RESISTERS' International wel- 
comes gifts of foreign stamps an un- 
damaged air mail covers. Please send ta 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 

WATCH AND clock repaira. Aubrey 
Brockkhuret, 77 Brent Way, Finchley, 
London, N.3. (Finchley 640). Buyer of 
old gold and ¢ilver. ; 
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MEETING BRIEFS... 


GREENFORD 


O country wanted war, but a vague 
. desire for peace got us nowhere and 
produced the kind of situation we were now 
facing, Stuart Morris, General Secretary 
of the peace Pledge Union, told the Green- 
ford Library Discussion Group recently 
when he spoke on “The Pacifist Point of 
View.” 


TIVERTON 


“You have lighted a candle here, and 
someone else may light one elsewhere, and 
perhaps they may all one day become a 
big fire changing the destiny of the world, 
said Mr. George Odamtten, of the Gold 
Coast, addressing the Annual Meeting of 
the International Friendship League, Tiver- 
ton Branch recently. 

The Mayor of Tiverton (Mr. H. R. Car- 
penter), as new President of the Branch, 
said he would use his influence to persuade 
Tiverton people to support the branch. 
Miss B. S. Carey, Headmistress of the 
Girls’ Grammar School, considered that the 
intimate association of people of different 
countries could play a large part in the 
prevention of war. 


HUDDERSFIELD 


The Spiritualists’ Pacifist Fellowship are | 


holding a children’s Christmas party at 
which it is hoped to give a toy to each 
guest. They would be grateful for any 
toys which sympathetic friends would like 
to give; these should be sent to: the Hon. 


Sec., Spiritualists’ Pacifist Fellowship, 11 | 


Scholes Road, Birkley, Huddersfield. 


YOUR 
SHOE REPAIRS? 


The Silver Circle Guild is a non 
profit making organization whose 
members pledge themuelveu to use good 
materials and to offer a bigh standard 
of craftamanship at a just price. 

Membership is granted only to 
thoroughly competent shoemen. The 
Guild's sole object is to provide and 
maintain a high standard of shoe 
service ta the public. Where the Silver 
Circle Sign ia displayed a good shoe 
repair is guaranteed, Thia is aysured 
by the member and by the Guild. The 
Guild will, if it 14 ever necessary and 
without cost, have the repair re-done 
to the satisfaction of the customer. 

Take your shoe repairs to the shop 
displaying the Silver Circle Sign. 


THE SILVER CIRCLE GUILD 
95 Rushton Road, Desborough, 
Northants. 


READERS SHOULD ORDER THEIR 


Christmas Cards 


from 
ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


—a department of Peace News office 

devoted to raising funds for the paper 

by selling distinctive and attractive 

Christmas Cards, for PN readers and 
their friends. 


Large quantities are also sold to 
churches and organisations for bazaars, 
etc. and discounts are allowed on 
quantity orders. 
SAMPLE SET 35S. POST FREE 


including Endsleigh Painting Cards, colourful Inter- 
national and all-purpose designs, and full particulars. 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


do not delay your order ! 


Christmas Cards: 


original designs —attractively produced —all with appropriate words and greetings 


Children of several nations 
and Babe ate abe 


Bookmark card—hand 
lettered on parchment 


3d. 
4d. 


Country winter scene 


6. Adoration—mother and child—photograph on Art Board .. 


SAMPLE SET OF SIX CARDS 2/= post paid 


You will be delighted with this years selection 
* 


| attack on 


| Arms or peace? 


HIS MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


“Get the kill 


ing stopped” 


3 GET the killing stopped,” was the message he wanted to give to the Sheftield 
Peace Congress, Hugh Brock, Assistant Editor of Peace News, told a London 


meeting last week. 


The meeting, called by the London Peace 
Council as a protest against the Govern- 
ment’s ban on the entry of delegates, was 
told by Hugh Brock that the blame could 
not rest on the Government only. ‘ Once 
your Government has a mandate to defend 
the country by military force and the con- 
scription of 18-year-olds they have a man- 
date to restrict liberty.” 

After expressing regret that his work 
prevented him from going on from Sheffield 
to Warsaw, Hugh Brock continued: 


“When the North Koreans launched their 
the South, and, with all the 
military advantage which comes to those 
who get their blow in first, marched through 
the South, I advocated no military resis- 
tance. Now that the United Nations forces 
are in the aszendant and are burning and 
blasting the country, I appeal to the North ; 
to give up military resistance. 


“Tt does no good to the common people, 
neither in the short run nor the long run. 
They are not Communists and capitalists 
getting killed in Korea, Viet Nam and 
Malaya, but ordinary folk like ourselves. 

“The British military man in Malaya 
is an average Englishman and you won't 
get him out of Malaya by shooting at 
him. You have got to adopt Gandhi's 
tactics. He got the British out of India 

without turning the country into a 

shambles. 


“The enemy of those who work for 
peace is fear, whose allies are to be found 
in every war-office and in those who believe 
in military defence and all that goes with 
it. 

“Tf you are not proud of your country 
having a war-ollice, then try to get rid of 
it, but make up your minds first: Do you 
want military defence, or don’t you. If 
you do, then you want more Koreas, 
more Coventrys, more Dresdens and 
more Stalingrads.” 


“Broaden peace front” 


appeal from Warsaw 


PROF. J. D. BERNAL made an appeal 
to four groups of sympathetic people 

to join in the Communist-sponsored world 
peace movement when he addressed the 
Warsaw Peace Conference last Monday. 
These groups were “pacifists, world govern- 
ment supporters, men of goodwill with 
Liberal or Socialist views, and genuine 
patriots, however conservative their views.” 
The Daily Worker headlined their report: 

“ Now—an even bigger peace front: Appeal 
to all men of goodwill,” and the Daily Tele- 
graph: “Fresh ‘ Peace drive’ planned: 
Infiltration call at Warsaw rally.” se 
Earlier in the conference an enthusiastic 
reception was accorded to Dr. C. R. 
Woodard, the Conservative Councillor and 
contributor to Peace News, who declared: 
“Nothing whatever, and no one, will ever 
make me have any part whatever in the 
killing of any little one, no matter where 
they are, what their colour or their creed. | 


Are your principles prejudices ? 


MPHE main obstacle to peace was not the | 

non-Christian, but those Christians who 
had never known the peace of God in their 
hearts. Prebendary E. Moore Darling, said 
at a United Nations Service at Lichfield 
recently. 

There were three ways in which ordinary 
people could help to bring about the aboli- 
tion of war: “ We could open our minds to 
new ideas and new ideals, making’ sure that 
our principles are not prejudices; stop 
talking nonsense about there always being 
wars; and clear our minds ef ignorance, 
self-righteousness, pomposity, conceit and 
laziness fur thought,” he said. 


Winter stable scene ... 
Nativity scene ... 
International card 


(words in German, 
Latin, English, French) 


5(a). 


od. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 38 GORDON SQ., LONDON, W.C.i 
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Up and doing ! 
is it your turn? 


Next  week’s ‘Christmas Book’ 
Number” will be another good issue 
tor wider distribution, as the announce- 
ment on page one makes clear. 

If you have not yet helped with the 
Campaign to increase circulation, the 
following examples of what other 
readers are doing will encourage you 
to join in: 

W.E.W.—a World Government sup- 
porter—takes a quantity of PN for 
his journeyings, and distributes them 
as he goes. An increasing number of 
Friends’ Meetings have a small supply 
on their literature table; the Warden of 
a well-known East London settlement 
sells the paper to Trade Union and 
other yroups meeting on _ their 
premises; the pacifist students at Rich- 
mond College—a Methodist ministerial 
training centre—-have given Peace 
News to all their non-pacifist  col- 
leagues. 

In Birmingham (six sellers, 101 
copies in one evening) and elsewhere 
splendid sales are made by door-to- 
door canvassing; in Nationalist South 
Africa, Johannesburg readers have per- 
suaded a bookshop to stock six copies a 
week. <A Chinese professor in Hong 
Kong has subscribed for four of his 
friends in China. Dr.S.of Japan thanks 
us for “the beautiful copies,” much 
used in his students’ library. Readers 
in Fiji, Israel, Siam, and Moscow . . . 

A thousand ways of using Peace 
News in the world-wide work of paci- 
fism. Won’t you help as well? The 
need is so desperately urgent, please 
add your weight to the campaign. 

H.F.M. 
Circulation last week: 11,000 

N.B. We are booking extra orders 
now for the special ten-page Christmas 
Number (Dec. 15). PN in every home 
this Christmas is our aim. See page 
four. 


Films and Radio 


ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 


WT WAS very impressed with “ All Quiet 
; on whe Western Front’? (Academy 
Cinema, London) and felt that there was a 
tremendous tension in the audience while 
it was being shown. This was released to 
a certain extent, in one burst of spontaneous 
applaus2 during a dialogue between the 
young Germans at the Front on the causes 
of War. | thought the shot of the young 
boy staring at the eiderly French soldier, 
whom he had just killed, begging him to 
come to life, were particularly striking, and 
his words—emotional, neurotic, but never- 
theless so universal—* Why did they do it 
to us, we only wanted to live, vou and [.”... 


TRIESTE— A SECOND KOREA? 


Last Tuesday’s broadcast feature 


“ Portrait of Trieste” left no doubt that! concerned in 


Anglo-American administration in the city 
did not exist solely for the equation of its 
Italian, Serbo-Croat, Slovene and refugee 
factions. 


There was no mistaking the undertones 
of contemporary propaganda and the un- 
happy knowledge that Trieste, like Korea, 
was only a pawn in the game of Power 
Politics between East and West, with the 
added complication of Titoist Yugoslavia. 
But “ most of us,” said one peasant, “ just 
want to be left alone... we like everybody, 
so do most of the people in the world.” 


Trieste, once the chief port of the Austro- 
Hungarian*Empire, has become a Displaced 
City in the cultural pattern of Europe, and 
although the Americans have ploughed in 
$27 million from the ECA Fund, Trieste 
still has its 21,000 unemployed: “A city 
of fear” with 10,000 soldiers and 7,000 
police (Venezia Julia alone has 4,500 police 
for a population of less than half a mil- 
lion !); where there is plenty of food for 


{ 
| 


the rich but “never enough for the poor”; | 


a city of gaiety and despair, ‘“ whose prob- 
lems are always a threat to the harmony of 
Europe.” 

WEEKEND TALKS: Social Anthro- 
pology, third in the series, Saturday, Dec. 
2, Third Programme, 8 p.m.; Reith Lectures, 
* Doubt and Certainty in Science,” Sunday, 
Noy. 26, 9.15 p.m.’and Sunday, Dec. 3. 

AUDREY BOORNE 


PLAYS FOR PEACE 


The Arts and Letters Commission of the 


| Peace Pledge Union are forming a Drama 


Group for the public presentation of plays. 
Anyone living in the London Area who is 
interested should contact the Secretary of 
the Commigssion, Douglas Clark, at Dick 
shee House. 6 Endsleigh Street, 


NO SECRETS 
U.S. , Attorney-General McGrath has 
assured the nation that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation knows the name of every 
Communist in the United States and (in 


| supreme example of the miracle of 


Sybil Morrison’s | 
CAMPAIGN | 
COLUMN | 


: 
Five Latin words sum up the mons 
history of men and women; Video melura 
proboque; Deteriora sequor. ‘I s3eé ine 
better and approve it; the worse is whikiy 
I pursue.” 


—Aldous Huxley. “The Case {0 
Constructive Peace.” : 


HE word “peace” is on evel 
tongue, the longing for security 
from war is in every human heal 
yet War continues to rage in the 
East, and preparations for war 4% 
being speeded up all over the worth 


In this country and the USA the call 
for “peace through strength,” and I 
alleged that in Russia there are more? 
under arms than finywhere else in 
world. Yet at Warsaw, according to 
newspaper reports, there is a strong demé 
from the Soviet delegation to the F&™% 
Congress for “ progressive reduction of 
armed forces by one third to one half, 
prohibition of atomic, bacteriological 
chemical weapons.” 

Reduction in armaments certainly has 
gentler sound than an armaments race 
neither method can do anything to P 
vent war. for the cause of peace is tota 
unrelated to the kind and the size of Mya” 
weapon that is used in war, and the remo¥ 
of certain weapons will do nothing a0 ™| 
towards removing the causes of wat. 


ts 
D 


‘ Full employment—for war 


If full employment depends upon *y 
manufacture of articles which can nevel ae 
consumed except in a war, ultimately ¥ 
becomes inevitable; if reduction in a 
ments is merely an arrangement as to We, 
sort of weapons each nation should pos® 
the possibility of war is in no way remot 
but only deferred. ( 

I am reminded of a girl in HolloW%), 
prison who had worked with a gang 
house-breakers since she was 14-years? 
and during her short life had been in Pr 
several times. She tvld me that in 
future she intended to improve and to 
form since she wished to avoid anotny he 
term of imprisonment, so she would enti¥@™ 
give up, she said, her connection with’ % 
gang,” and confine herself instea 
“pinching wallets.” 

A plea for reduction in armaments #% 
means towards peace has in it something 
the same niive self-deception as this ™ 
notion of reform as a means of escape 
the consequences of wrong doing. I 
is wrong then its methods are wrongs 
the world wants peace then it must 8” ” 
up the methods of war. 


Coventry, 1950 


In Coventry, where I spoke last Say 


day evening, I was asked how it was 
sible to persuade the Government t0 
arm, and I replied that it was necess@ 
educate public opinion. Looking & 
next morning in the pale wintry suns 
amazed and touched by the signs @ 
where of loving reconstruction 0 
devastated city, I wondered, not so 
how I myself had faith and hope to 22 
the question, but how the people of Cove 7 
Or that rebuilding could ie Mi 
faith and hope to continue with it, | 
they accepted the pacifist way. 3 
Coventry, like Cologne, stands 9% gq qitd 
resilience which seems to occur aS oa ; 
as the trees put off their leaves, and 4 
Spring sap brings them wonderfully. 
again. Everywhere, throughout the 
the attempt to recreate the essence 0! “j 
from the decaying ruins of disast! ot 
bravely struggling against the cruel a 
of another war; there may never 
other such opportunity for pacifist 
humbly show the way. nit 
Public opinion is undoubtedly tut cg 
away from the bankrupt ideas of the Pond 
and it is public opinion that will in the ery 
convince Governments that they can? 4 tne 
“ peace”’ and at the same time pursue ae é 
ways of war. At any moment the Mist 
of pees safe Spey and the paca jief 
go forward in that hope, and in tha 
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